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LOOK EAST! Luxurious . j 
easy chairs—night table and 2 
bed lamp for each bed and 4 
a French handset telephone. 


LOOK NORTH! Gleam- 
ing walls of richly paneled 
walnut, deep mattressed 
W. Simmons bed —no berths. 


LOOK WEST! A private 
foyer and lovely colored 


e e e bath —tiled in beautiful 
that is causing a sensation on the sea! AO ee 


LOOK SOUTH! Dressing 
table with triple mirror x 
—built-in wardrobes—and ; 
a special room for trunks. 
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NEW ] 
With rooms like these, at prices like these, no wonder the a) s WA AY | LINC iy | ON 
new steamships Manhattan and Washington carry more pas- o Ue | 
sengers to Europe this year than any other two ships on the So 


sea. The two fastest Cabin Liners— 6-day speed to Europe. Ss i MA NHA ‘Le PA. N 


Apply to your local agent. Roosevelt Steamship Company, 
Inc., General Agents, No. 1 Broadway, New York. S. S. President Harding « S. S. President Roosevelt 


(xa U N i " E D S TAT E S LI N E S e e « Weekly service to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre, Hamburg. S. S. Manhattan, Oct. 11, 


Noy. 8...S. S. Washington, Oct. 25, Nov. 22...S. S. Pres. Harding, Oct. 4, Nov.1... 5S. S. Pres. Roosevelt, Oct. 18, Nov. 15. 
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You may arrive at practically any continental destination most rapidly by mak- 
ing the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd 
Express with the de luxe COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN ...in First Class, Cabin Class, Second 
Class, Tourist Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 BROADWAY. N.Y. C.- OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


RE: YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 


Autumn will bring many distinguished guests to the Hotel St. Resign. 
where one meets a warm welcome that never wears out... where 
thick-walled quiet, seclusion and convenience of location transform the 
casual visit into a memorable occasion. Single rooms: $4, $5, $6. Double 


rooms: $7, $8. Parlor, bedroom and bath: $10 to $20. Menu prices revised. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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% Adventure afresh. Be a Guest of Japan and receive the key to Japan’s 


hospitality on the new motor liners of the N.Y.K. Line. For these great 
ships are MorE than mere clubs or floating hotels. They offer youa round 
of happiness and entertainment that heretofore were accorded only toa 
guest ina private home. % Every day brings some new interest to enjoy on 
the N.Y.K. Line. Tea dances on decks which are flower decorated in the 
Japanese style. Movies of charming scenes and customs. Tantalizing menus 
prepared by chefs with a keen eye to languid palates... something 
different to do each day from the time you receive the hospitable wel- 
come at the gangway, until the special “Sayonara” (farewell) dinner 
at the journey’s end... And thoughtful, considerate service, always. 


JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 


Stop-over in Honolulu 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES FROM PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN AND RETURN 


$542 e $437 © ENP $33Q © TUT $936 


# Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, via Hono- 


FIRST 
CLASS 


CABIN 
CLASS 


lulu, providing First, Cabin, Second and Tourist Class accommo- 
dations; and from Seattle and Vancouver direct to Japan by new 
motor liners providing Cabin and Tourist Class accommodations. 


For literature and information write Department 19 


New York, 25 Broadway...San Francisco, 551 Market Street...Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street... Los Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue... or 
any Cunard Line office. Consult yourlocal tourist agent. He knows. 


48 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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A dream world that 

never ends... the French 

Riviera, the delight of 

sun-seekers since the 

dawn of civilization. Here 
Julius Caesar wrote his commentaries and rested from 
his wars and labours in establishing peace in Gaul... 
here the great and fashionable have wintered for 
twenty centuries...for this mystery climate has never 
changed. ... Biarritz, too, is ever a haven of glorious 
golden sunshine Paris itself is an essential need in 
this year of “the great recovery”... its not only a 
glamorous city...it’s a state of mind, as well. The races 
at Auteuil and Longchamps are colourful pageants... 
and the annual October Auto Show brings the smart 
crowd from the Capitals of the world « Tuck the 
children into a French school and strike out through 
the Chateau Country. ..never so beautiful as in its ruddy 
fall colouring. Chase with the hounds through forest 
and meadow, hunting the stag and the boar... See 
Orange, Nimes, and Avignon...dreaming in the sun. If 
you are tired, relax and take the “cure” at Luchon, 
Vichy, Aix or Vittel...now available at out-of-season 
tariffs Enjoy winter sports at Chamonix, or up among 
the frosty stars at Font Romeu in the Pyrenees a Re- 
discover Corsica, the palm-crowned island where a col- 


ony of knowing ones has found a paradise for artists 


RAILWAYS 
of 


FRANCE 


at a new low cost for inspiration and really luxurious 
living # France is networked with the finest and fast- 
est of trains and busses . . . hotels, villas and pensions 
suited to every purse Your travel agency will gladly 
plan an itinerary. 


{1 East 57th Street N.Y. 
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TRAVEL contents 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publishers 


HyYERES ON THE RIVIERA ee Sees 
Courtesy Railways of France 


FRONTISPIECE 


SEEKING THE WHITE Gotp oF AFRICA 
By William J. Makin 


THROUGH TuScAN VINEYARDS . 
By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


CarnivaL 1n RED VENICE 
By Louis Golding 


SOLDIERS. OR THE (SOU: selenite 0 
By Emile Bruguiere 


AERIAL PAGEANTRY AT CHICAGO 
(Pictures) 


An AMERICAN VALLEY OF THE KINGS 
By H. H. Dunn 


Mininc Hippen Heat IN THE ARCTIC 
By James Montagnes 


PROSPECTING FOR PALMS IN THE JUNGLES 
By Edward A. Howard 


BEACONS ON THE HiGH SEAS nae 
By Ethel Romig Fuller 


Texas LoncHorns anp Some Distant Cousins 
By Will C. Barnes 


NarronaL TraveL Crus BULLETIN 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorpo- 
rated. Publication office, 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
EDITORIAL and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 
Temple Bar House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 13 Rue Marivaux, 
Paris. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West: 16th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Union Bank Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 218, Haas Building 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, / 23-28 Fleet St. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 13 Rue Marivaux. 


SUBSCRIPTION, four dollars a year, thirty-five cents per copy. For for- 
eign postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Change of address must be made prior to the 
5th of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old 
and new addresses must be given. 


Entered as second-class matter at the postoffce at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 


COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


COPYRIGHT, 1933, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
Robert M. McBride, President and Treasurer, E. C. Turner, Secretary. 


TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts, 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will 
be taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the 
material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available. 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the ‘‘Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,’’ which may be found at any public library. 
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AB-SCENT DEODORANT STICK 
AND ZIP DEODORANT PENCIL 


Both new products, are ideal for over- 
coming perspiration annoyance. Also to 
permanently destroy superfluous hair use 
ZIP Epilator, for sale at all good stores, 
or call on Madame Berthe at 562 Fifth 
Avenue (entrance on 46th Street) for treat- 
ment or free demonstration. 


“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham 2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corporation, 

43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3400. Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Triple the thrills of traveling—and take 
pictures as you go. Amateurs and profes- 
sionals alike will find a grand variety of 
still and movie cameras and accessories at 
headquarters, 110 West 32nd Street, New 

ork. 


ONLY A THOUGHT AWAY... 


No matter where you are, when you yearn 
for sherry delicacies—the bon bons _ that 
melt in your mouth, plum puddings with 
hard and fruit sauces, the sherry cigarettes 
and cigars blended as only Sherry, knows 
how—telegraph or cable us, and, as in New 
York, sherry is at your service! 

Louis Sherry 
300 Park Ave., New York City. 


SMARTLY FACE THE FALL .. MARIE EARLE 


Tf there’s one thing the luxurious new 
fashions demand, it’s a well cared-for face. 
Tf there’s one short cut to such beauty, it’s 
Marie Earle’s two-purpose Essential Cream 
—for cleansing and nourishing! 

Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FURS S. HARRA FUR CO, 


Fine fur coats featured for fall and winter 
at their lowest prices. Mink, Broadtail, Er- 
mine, or Caracul, with the new sleeve, new 
collar, a new silhouette. Exquisitely fash- 
ioned. : 

15 West 57th Street, New York City. 


PODIATRY (CHIROPODY) 
M. H. FOUVE, M. Cp. 


Years of study and research have given 
M. H. Foute, M. Cp. a thorough knowledge 
of the structure of the foot and grateful 
clients are continually expressing their appre- 
ciation of her ministration. Treatments by 
appointment only. 

1 East Fifty-Third Street. 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


in with a swirl of gayety in colors for 

both day and evening wear, but this year 
in direct contradiction, fashion favors the sub- 
dued hues, notably eel gray, which just misses 
being a gunmetal; and deep browns. In eve- 
ning wear, however, the gay tones insinuate 
themselves among the somber hues. Black and 
white, perennially distinguished, provide a foil 
for flame and emerald green, orange and coral 
pink. : 

The last word in hats comes from Lily 
Daché, just back from Paris. It is the “off 
the face’ mode, and a new variation of the béret. 

At a Saks, Fifth Avenue preview, nearly all the evening gowns 
and dinner dresses carried the new neckline, high at the throat in 
front. The backs veer to extremes, either décolleté to the waist, or 
finished close to the neckline. Many of the models have snug fit- 
ting jacquettes, some of which tie in the back, and others fastening 
at the sides or in front. These are two purpose costumes; with the 
jacquette, a dinner dress; and without, a formal evening gown 
emerges. A boon to the harassed traveller struggling with the lug- 
gage problem. p 

The most tempting one of the collection was a white satin, with 
high cowl neck in front, and extremely low in back. A dashing 
touch was the mink epaulettes, the soft brown of the fur enhanc- 
ing the loveliness of the luxurious and lustrous satin. Practically 
all dinner and evening gowns are form fitting, and this one was no 
exception. 

Utilitarian, and at the same time ultra smart, is an advance model 
by McCutcheon, a tunic dress of brown tweed flecked with dark blue, 
the latter color appearing in the yoke, scarf and skirt. The long 
tunic buttons straight down the front to the hem, and shows about 
three inches of the blue skirt. A modified raglan ‘sleeve tightens in 
at the wrist and fastens close, with small brown buttons. Travellers 
wishing for something decidedly individual and extremely modish 
must see this dress. 

Another useful and intriguing costume for travel or town is Bon- 
wit Teller’s three piece swagger suit of Forstman, Forstone Tweed. 
This has a double breasted jacket, with vestee of gray kidskin, stand- 
ing collar, and pockets. The swagger seven eights top coat is collar- 
less; and the skirt straight and snugly fitted. The color is eel gray. 

Tempted as I often have been to suggest reading matter, even light 
fiction, to the leisured traveller, if not to the hurried tripper, I have 
heretofore conquered the impulses, but I have made a discovery I 
cannot resist passing on to you: A course in charth!: Margery Wil- 
son is the originator, a creator, who reflects in her own personality 
and example the “do as I do” school of thought. You will be de- 
lighted with her little brochure, giving you an idea of her method, 
and she will be very glad to let you have it gratis. Knowing Miss 
Wilson who herself radiates charm, and being familiar with her 
course, I feel that any investment which you may consider making 
in this charm venture will produce extremely gratifying results. The 
course is most reasonable in price, and the importance and number 
of her clients staggering. You are assured of confidential relations. 

A cunning little gadget in on the last boat from France, and one 
which I wouldn’t be without, I mean the gadget not the boat, nor 
will you, I think once you have seen it, is Coty’s Vanity case. Back, 
and front, inside and out, are of mirror metal. In the inside is a 
tiny compartment for loose powder, held in place by a metal plate. 
In this compartment is a small slit through which the powder sifts 
into a hollowed space holding your miniature puff. The lipstick 
treatment is a genuine novelty. The lipstick itself is held by a mov- 
able band, and the case into which it slides is attached to the Vanity, 
and raised by means of a small spring. Coty’s have refills for the 
lipstick. A most attractive suede case protects the mirror metal 
from smudges, and the Vanity is one of those things you will like 
to carry for its appearance as well as for its utility. 

A gift to bring back as a souvenir, or to send as a bread and but- 
ter present, is an Ovington de luxe dictionary, bound in the finest 
Florentine hand tooled leather, antique finish. Other beautiful spec- 
imens of Florentine leather are too numerous to mention, but from 
the lot, you are sure to find enough articles to repair a great many 
last minute lapses of memory. And on the seventh floor the prob- 
lem of what to carry back to the children will take care of itself in 
the Game Preserve, where you will find games fascinating both to 
Father and Junior. 


| YOR some seasons past October has swept 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel's Shop- 
pers Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1933 gift folder will be 
sent upon request. A great selection of 
unique and valuable articles that distin- 
guishes this store as the preeminent Gift 


hop. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“JEWELS” DREICER :& CO., INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
Room 902, 741 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
and 1 East 57th St. 


ALL OCCASIONS HAND BAGS 
RAYMONDE MINGOT 


The smartly dressed woman will find at 
Raymonde Mingot designs for distinctive 
custom made hand bags of exclusive mate- 
rials, with interesting marcasite mono- 
grams. 

526 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


TAILORS BY APPOINTMENT 
BERNARD WEATHERILL, INC. 


Weatherill imported woolens are in them- 
selves a guarantee of superior quality and 
ultra smart weaves. A Weatherill suit for 
man or woman is designed for the individual 
and gives that poise which causes one to 
stand out as being faultlessly dressed. 
Weatherill riding habits need no introduction. 

677 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS” 
PIERRE 
Fashionable Headquarters for the Women 
of New York; where Hair Modes are de- 
veloped under the personal direction of a 
world renowned Specialist. 
37 West 57th Street, New York City. 


LE DANDY PERFUME D°’ORSAY 
‘There is a D’Orsay perfume for every 
type. Le Dandy, a blend of rare essences, 
reflects that intangible something we call a 
magnetic personality. All leading depart- 
ment stores carry D’Orsay perfumes. 

697 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


McCUTCHEON’S TOWN & TRAVEL 
FASHIONS $19.95 


Step off boat or train in either one of 
these dresses, you’ll be smartly up-to-the- 
moment.,. Travel suit of Talveta crepe com- 
bined with silvery satin. One-piece dress and 
short smart shouldered coat in brown, eel 
gray and burnt rust. Sizes 14 to 20. 
Dress of, stencil faille canton. Tailored with 
soft touches. Black, brown and eel gray. 
Sizes 36 to 42. 

McCutcheon’s 
Fifth Ave. at Forty-Ninth. 
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CARRYING IVORY AT MOMBASSA 


From Mombassa in Kenya Colony much of Africa’s finest ivory is shipped to Europe. A single tusk is generally burden enough for any carrier. 


SEEKING THE WHITE GOLD OF 


AFRICA 


The Drama of Ivory—Harry Fynn, White Chief of the Zulus—Tales and 


Myths of Famous Ivory Traders 


By Wituiam J. Makin 


ike OTHER DAY I stood among twenty thousand tusks 
of elephants. Ivory, the white gold of Africa, was lying 
about me. Here was a treasure worthy of that mysterious 
white emperor of the black continent, Prester John. I was pre- 
pared to swear that over a thousand of these large ivory tusks 
had been handled by the big, cheery faced man whom I had last 
shaken hands with in Zanzibar. He was known as “Ivory” Smith, 
and already reputed to be a millionaire. “Ivory” Smith could 
pass his sunburned hands over a tusk, screw up his eyes and give 
you the weight and value almost to a pound and a penny. 


! 


“Trying to make money out of ivory is a fool’s game for a 
white man,” he warned me. “The black man beats him every 
time.” 

Yet here were twenty thousand tusks. Ten to twenty tusks to 
a ton. And ivory today is worth anything from £1,000 to £1,200 
a ton. By shooting five elephants I could live comiortably for a 
year. I had often pondered the problem as I sat talking with 
“Ivory” Smith. 

These twenty-thousand tusks represented a treasure raped 
from the African bush. Many a man who had staggered in the 


rontispiece—Elephants will bathe for hours in the jungle 
ools as a protection against the heat and the insect pests. 


hunni 


IVORY CARAVAN 


Traveling single file through the tall grass, caravans of natives carry 

precious cargoes of ivory out of the jungles. Much of the ivory 

is what is known as “dead” ivory and is derived from native hoards 
or from skeletons found accidentally in the forests. 


deep tracks of an elephant, rifle ready, would have rubbed his 
eyes at the sight. I know that it would have staggered the great- 
est elephant hunter I know—Major Pretorius. For this treasure 
black men had sweated and toiled, Arab and Indian traders had 
haggled, and elephants by the thousand had tumbled their car- 
casses in the dust, trumpeting their death call. 

Yet it was not in the heart of Africa I saw this treasure hoard 
of ivory. It was within five miles of Charing Cross. These 
twenty thousand tusks were lying on the floor of one of the big 
warehouses of the London Docks. They were ready for the 
ivory auctions that are held every three months when buyers from 
all over Europe and the United States attend. 

That warehouse is the greatest treasure in ivory I have seen. 
It recalled to me an evening in Durban, when I sat on the veranda 
of the hotel staring at a wonderful moon and feeling a strong 
desire to see England again. I had just returned from a fort- 
night in the bush where I had been hunting wildebeast with a 
group of Englishmen. I had sat at huge camp fires in the evening, 
when one of the men produced his banjulele and strummed the 
jazz tunes to which people were then dancing in London restau- 
rants. And that sort of thing makes a man long for civilization 
again. 

It was into this sentimental mood in Durban that Taffy Owens 
broke. Taffy arrived, as usual, lolling in a ricksha pulled by a 
glorious Zulu giant. Taffy was small enough to be lost in any 
ricksha, but he was one of the bravest men I ever knew and, 
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incidentally, one of tht most enthusiastic. He always had a new 
enthusiasm. He shrilled it with an excited Welsh accent. The 
last time I met him he claimed to have discovered a new diamond 
field. But his very enthusiasm made sceptics of all those mer- 
chants whom he asked to finance him. I could see by the way in 
which Taffy jumped from the ricksha and gleefully punched 
the Zulu that he had been seized with a new enthusiasm. I won- 
dered mildly what it was. 

He sat down at my table and ordered himself a drink with the 
usual disregard of the six months since we had last met. 

“T’ve found it. After all these years, look you,’ he shrilled 
at me. 

“What is it?’ I asked. “I'll buy it with the drink.” 

“T’'ve found Fynn’s ivory,” he cried. “It’s the greatest treasure 
in ivory that ever was. There must be My 

“T know,” I broke in. “But what’s the evidence ?” 

I could not damp his enthusiasm. With flashing eyes and shrill 
tongue he began again. 

“T was trekking along the Pandoland Coast,” he said, ‘“‘a dismal 
district of sand dunes where even the natives try to look pleasant 
by smothering their hair, with red ochre, and just south of a 
place called Umhlangeni I found this... .” 

In a second he had darted from the veranda, burrowed in the 
ricksha against which the Zulu was now fast asleep, and re- 
appeared carrying half an elephant’s tusk. He dumped it on the 
table. 

“Well, it’s a poor specimen,” I said, after glancing at it. “I 
shouldn’t think it’s worth much today. Was it buried in the 
sand?” 

“Yes, among the boulders. And there’s a cave a hundred 
yards away outside in which I discovered another tusk. I’m con- 
vinced that this is the hiding place of Fynn’s ivory: Indeed, I 
am. Swallow your drink, my friend, and let’s go off. ‘Vve a 
ricksha waiting.” bs 

I laughed. It was like Taffy Owens to suggest a hundred 
miles ride in a ricksha along one of the worst coasts in the 
world. And while he prattled about the hoard of ivory he was 
convinced he had found, I began to recollect the strange stories 
I had heard up and down Africa of Fynn’s ivory. 

Harry Fynn and his brother Henry were wrecked on this very 
coast in the years when Chaka, that ruthless black Napoleon ruled 
the Zulu race with a diabolical ferocity. It was Chaka who would 
demonstrate his terrible power by commanding a whole Zulu imi 
to throw itself over a precipice. Hundreds of black bodies dashed 
themselves to death on the rocks and he callously gave them the 
Zulu salute “Bayete!” Girl children were ruthlessly strangled at 
birth during his reign, for Chaka demanded only men, fine black 
bodies, who would carry the assegai and spear of the conquering 
Zulu throughout the length and breadth of Africa. 

The two white survivors of the wreck were spared by Chaka 
when they were brought before him. They were with the black 
Napoleon on many of his conquering marches. The Fynn 
brothers saw the ruthless methods of the black armies advancing 
in crescent moon formation to the attack. They saw the flames 
and smoke ascend from captured villages, heard the screams of 
the women and saw the ruthless massacre of the men. Chaka 
exterminated his enemies. He retained only women and cattle. 

But there came a time when many of the Zulus desired to flee 
from the ruthlessness of their black ruler. Several bold spirits 
gathered together, and persuaded Harry Fynn, or “Pobani” as 
he was known to the natives, to become their chief. A settlement 
was made in the bush, Harry Fynn was made chief, and hun- 
dreds of deserters from the impis of Chaka found sanctuary 
there. In time, Fynn became an important chief himself, carried 
out some successful raids, and began to acquire a rich hoard of 
ivory, the gifts of lesser chiefs. 

As the years went by, that treasure of ivory became incalcul- 
able. So also did the hatred of Chaka against the white man who 
was now a chief among the Zulus. When Chaka died he passed 
on the feud against the white man to Dingaan, the new ruler of 
the Zulu armies. And Dingaan waited patiently for the day of 
revenge. 

At last a chance came. Zulu armies in their crescent moon for- 
mation advanced upon the little settlement founded by Fynn. 
The white chief and his black followers had to abandon their 
huts. They watched from the doubtful safety of the bush the 


AT REST IN THE JUNGLE 


4, 
tae 4 
Soibelman 


Though elephants formerly roamed over the whole of Africa from the northern deserts to the Cape of Good Hope, civilization has driven 


them further and further into the impenetrable forests of the interior. 
taries of the Upper Nile Valley and in the Belgian Congo. 


flames of their burning huts lighting up the night sky. Harry 
Fynn was surrounded by a moaning, shivering crowd of black 


men and women. And 
in the midst the white 
man had his hoard of 
five hundred loads of 
ivory. 

Harry Fynn decided 
to trek down. the sand 
dunes of that awful 
coast... But he knew 
that clever black track- 
ers belonging to Din- 
gaan’s. army were al- 
ready searching for 
him. They had been 
told to look in the sand 
for the footprints of a 
man who wore boots. 
That would be the 
white man whose body 
Dingaan wanted to spit 
upon, 

Fynn «set off alone, 
deliberately to mislead 
his pursuers. Hiding 
the remnants of his 
own people, the white 
man trekked across the 
sand dunes wearing his 
boots backwards. It 
was an old trick, and 
succeeded for a time. 
But eventually Fynn 
was dismayed to dis- 
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once a day. 


Orient and Occident 


STRICKEN GIANT 


In this photograph of a wounded elephant the formation of the tusks is clearly 

seen. The tusks of the elephant are merely its upper incisor teeth grown to enor- 

mous proportions. The upper part of the tusk is hollow. The lower half, or 
three-quarters, of the tusk is solid. 


Today the largest tuskers are found in Uganda, on some of the tribu- 
The elephants shown here are gathered about a salt lick where they assemble 


cover a black, snaky column advancing towards the spot where 
he had left his followers and his treasure of ivory. He immedi- 


ately raced back across 
the sand dunes to join 
them. 

It was impossible to 
avoid battle. The first 
attack of the Zulu w- 
pis was repulsed. Night 
came, and Fynn, still 
concerned with his five 
hundred loads of ivory, 
retired further along 
the coast until he came 
to the banks of the Bi- 
lanhlolo River. There, 
the white man with a 
small faithful band of 
natives, buried his 
hoard of ivory in ant- 
bear holes. 

Hardly was the earth 
stamped down by the 
feet of the natives than 
the second attack of 
the Zulu impis came. 
It was very unusual 
for Zulus to fight at 
night, but the desire 
for vengeance on the 
white man was strong. 
Fynn had less than a 
thousand natives under 
his command, and they 
were fighting the picked 
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AN IVORY CARVER AT WORK 


In India, Japan, China and other Oriental countries the carving 

of ivory has for centuries been one of the most highly perfected 

arts. This Indian craftsman is at work on an elaborate figurine 

which calls for great skill, but which indicates the decadence of taste 
so common in much modern work. 


warriors of Dingaan. Assegais 
clashed against shields. The Zu- 
lus sang their chant of blood, 
and the assegais sank into black 
bodies. 

At the height of the battle a 
terrific thunderstorm broke. 
Lightning flashed and the rain 
flooded down with tropical vio- 
lence. Natives who were in that 
epic fight tell of a wall of water, 
the height of two men, tearing 
down the valley and carrying 
everything before it. Men found 
themselves fighting the storm in- 
stead of each other. And in that 
fierce pelting rain, Harry Fynn, 
his hair streaking over his eyes 
and blood on his hands, went 
among the remnants of his army 
yelling to them to follow him 
and swim the river. 

It was a last desperate chance 
to escape. Beyond the sand 
dunes the Indian Ocean was 
swept by the storm. The river 
was in a turmoil. But Fynn 
plunged in, and the black men 
followed. The Zulu impis 
charged forward, but they hesi- 
tated on the edge of those waters 
streaked with the foam of the 
storm. 

Straight out to sea swam 
Fynn, and led the way round a 
rocky point where he landed 
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AN ELEPHANT HERD SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


Passengers on the modern airships that fly from Cairo to Cape Town often have a thrilling view 
of the large herds of elephants that still roam the Sudan. These elephants were thrown into a panic 
as the great plane flew close above them. 


well beyond the Zulu lines. But only a few of the black men could 
emulate that desperate swim for liberty. Many were drowned. 
It was a miserable remnant of the thousand that eventually 
found themselves safe with their white chief. 

Fynn imagined his hoard of ivory safe. For several months 
he made no effort to recover it, but spent his time settling his 
followers on the banks of the Umzimkulu, where they still live 
under the chieftainship of his descendants. When at last he 
sought for his ivory hoard, he could not find it. In the darkness, 
when he had buried the treasure, he must have badly located the 
place. And that terrific storm which broke in the middle of the 
battle had entirely changed the scenery. Sand dunes had been — 
levelled flat, and flat sands had been piled high. Nor could any 
of his survivors recollect the spot. 

For years Fynn sought desperately for the treasure that meant 
so much for him. He could never leave that spot. After his 
death the search continued. Fynn himself left a diary which 
gave some doubtful clues as to the location of the hoard. Then, 
one day, two tusks were found on the beach not far from the 
site of the battle. The finder, a white settler, immediately sought 
among the natives one who was present at the burial of the 
treasure. An old native named Yagatwa, was brought forth and 
led to the beach. But the years had erased the memory of that 
terrible night. Yagatwa could not recall the spot, and Fynn’s 
hoard remained hidden. 

“Well, Taffy, good luck to you,’ was my parting to the excited 
Welshman as he stepped into his ricksha that night in Durban. 
He had failed to persuade me to join in the treasure hunt. To- 
day it is one of my great regrets that I was not carried away by 
his enthusiasm. For it was the last I ever saw of Taffy Owens. 
He hugged the secret to himself and set sail for England to find 
a group to finance him in his search for the new diamond field 
and the treasure of ivory. By the irony of fate he was killed by 
a taxi-cab and died in Charing Cross Hospital before he could 
return to his Aladdin’s cave. 

Yet Fynn’s ivory hoard still remains to be discovered. Per- 
haps some day a solitary native or white man wiil stumble across 
it, and then the story of Harry Fynn, white chief who fought 
against the Zulus, will be told again. Personally, I would rather 
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Several frightened youngsters can be seen in this group. 


Every six months the government at Mombassa holds an auction of the illicit ivory taken from poachers and thieves. 


WHITE GOLD AT AUCTION 
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Ewing Galloway 


In this collection there 


are some particularly fine tusks over seven feet in length. The largest known tusk is in the Natural History Museum in South Kensington. 


seek for Fynn’s ivory than for the graveyard of the elephants 
which has excited more than one elephant hunter and adventurer 


in Africa. 

li you “want. to 
know anything about 
elephants, go and talk 
to Major Pretorius,” 
General Smuts once 
said to me. “Major 
Pretorius is easily the 
most adventurous char- 
acter in Africa today. 
And if you ean get him 
to talk—which I doubt 
very much—you'll have 
the greatest adventure 
story ever told.” 

Of Major Pretorius 
as an elephant hunter 
I must tell later. But 
when I asked him if he 
believed in the exis- 
tence of an elephant 
graveyard, he shook 
his head in a canny 
fashion. 

“T’ve never seen it 
myself,” was all that 
his Boer caution would 
permit him to say. 

I have talked of the 
graveyard of elephants 
with many other big- 
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It weighs 22644 pounds and is 10 feet 244 inches in length. 


game hunters. There are few of them who have any evidence 
to suggest that it exists. On the other hand, there are few of them 


who will totally disbelieve it. Even big-game hunters are human 
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Orient and Occident 
A TRADING STATION IN THE CONGO 


Greek traders at Kindu have a monopoly on the ivory trade of the Upper Congo 

River. Most of the ivory from the surrounding countryside is brought to them by 

the natives and they buy at the rate of half a ton a week. Some of these large tusks 
weigh over a hundred pounds. 


enough to hope that 
some day they will 
stumble upon that great 
hoard of ivory that will 
mean riches and leisure 
for the rest of their 
lives. 

It is also an aston- 
ishing fact that al- 
though there must be 
some two thousand ele- 
phants that die a natu- 
ral death every year in 
the jungles and forests 
of Africa, few  big- 
game hunters or ex- 
plorers have ever dis- 
covered a dead ele- 
phant. It is only among 
the Bongas that one 
finds natives who be- 
lieve that dying ele- 
phants stagger to a se- 
cret death place. The 
Bongas declare that the 
elephant cemetery is a 
deep valley in the in- 
terior of Somaliland, 
surrounded on all sides 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THROUGH TUSCAN VINEYARDS 


The Vintage Season in Rural Italy-—Venerable Tuscan Towns and Castles-— 


Paying Homage to Bacchus 


By Harotp DoNALpsON EBERLEIN 


ter point of departure than Bologna. In early autumn, the 

road across the Apennines from Bologna to Florence is one 
unbroken -succession of joys. Great patches of heather purple 
the higher rock-strewn slopes. Now, the shadows paint far-oft 
mountainsides the same royal hue; again, the distant depths ot 
blue and violet sparkle with tender opalescence. Beyond, just 
dimly seen, still farther ridges shimmer in pale golden haze. Like 
incense rising from the forest trees across the valley, a thin spiral! 
of white smoke bespeaks some lonely charcoal-burner’s camp. 
Right ahead, crowning the next steep rise, a gaunt iron» Crucifix 
stands out against the sky, a wayside shrine where peasants pause 
to say “Hail! Mary’ and a Pater Noster. Mid-way the journey, 
two stone obelisks flank the road—memorials of Grand Ducal 
days—set to mark the Tuscan border, the line where “civilization 
begins.” 

You skirt great chestnut woods; the burrs are almost ready to 
shower down their nuts. Miles away, a villa gleams out white 
in the sunlight. Close by, lush box hedges girdle a peasant’s cot- 
tage tucked in the sheltering folds of a southern hillside; hens, 
children, a goat, and pots of flowers dispute possession of the out- 
side stone-built stair. The ancient cypresses of Le Mascheri’s 
avenues march in solemn procession and cast black shadows in 
the dazzling sunshine. You drop down into the Mugello, cradle 
of the Medici race. There, stately Cafaggiuolo sits content in the 
valley ; ahead, grim old Trebbio peers down from its lofty eyrie, 


YOR a journey amidst Tuscan vineyards, there could be no bet- 
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E IN TUSCANY 


In some places the Tuscan peasants empty their baskets of grapes directly into a tini which is loaded 
upon a cart. When the barrel is full, the small donkey will pull the precious cargo to the cantina where 


and all the life of mountain and valley drowses on today precisely 
as it has for ages past. Best of all, before you lies the road into 
the heart of Tuscany, and Florence nestling at the foot of Monte 
Morello. 

Tuscany is really one great vineyard. Here, as nowhere else 
in Italy, you may see both ancient and modern methods of vine- 
growing and wine-making side by side. In one place, the old 
picturesque vintage customs and processes still go on exactly as 
they have for the last thousand years or more; again, not two 
miles away, the grapes are grown, gathered and pressed, and the 
juice fermented, matured and bottled in the most approved mod- 
ern manner, with every scientific appliance and precaution to se- 
cure constancy of type and the highest standard of excellence. 

When Italian wine is mentioned, most people straightway think 
of Chianti as the best-known or typical vintage of Italy or, at 
least, of Tuscany. Chianti, it is true, is the most famous Tuscan 
wine, but don’t imagine—as not a few seem to—that any “red 
ink” in a fiasco, or flask-shaped bottle encased in a straw jacket 
with a loop-like straw handle, can be called Chianti. Real 
Chianti, a truly noble vintage whose high character is jealously 
maintained, is made only within a small area in Tuscany whose 
exact limits are strictly defined by law; this Zona del Chianti lies 
in the Chianti Hills, between Florence and Siena, and only the 
wine grown within its boundaries may be labelled Chianti. Any- 
one daring to label wines made elsewhere Chianti, no matter how 
similar, would invite legal prosecution and a heavy fine, just as he 
would in France if he dared to 
use an “appellation of origin” to 
which he was not entitled. Fur- 
thermore, the growers of Chianti 
all belong to an ‘“‘Association for 
the Defence of the Typical Chi- 
anti Wine’; every bottle bears the 
label of the castle, villa or estate 
where it was made, with the name 
and coat of arms of the owner 
and, as a further guarantee of 
origin and high quality, the As- 
sociation adds its own corporate 
seal, a black cock on a golden field, 
the ancient emblem of the medi- 
eval Chianti League.» These are 
labels you can absolutely rely 
upon. 

While some Chianti is still bot- 
tled in the time-honored Tuscan 
fiaschi with their straw jackets 
and loops, a great deal of it, es- 
pecially that for export, is now 
put into the taller, narrower bot- 
tles of modern shape. Fiaschi, of 
course, are used in Tuscany for all 
sorts of wines, and great quanti- 
ties are made and sent into Flor- 
ence to all the little wine-shops 
whose keepers bottle the vino 
ordinario from damigiane—direct 
ancestors of our modern demi- 
johns—in which it has come from. 
the various estates in the country 
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the grapes are pressed. More frequently, however, half of the first pressing is done at the vineyard in round about. The loading of a 
bigoncie, or tubs, by means of a wooden rammer. cart with this straw-jacketed glass- 
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Fritz Henle 


THROUGH A LEAFY ARCHWAY 


Like all of the old cities of Tuscany, many-towered San Gimignano is surrounded with vineyards and olive orchards. 


A powerful independent 


town in the thirteenth century, today San Gimignano has only thirteen out of its original seventy-two towers. 


ware is really a job demanding great. skill as well as patience. 

The Chianti Hills are blessed with so many happy moods that 
a motor journey from Florence to Siena is always a delight, 
especially in the vintage seasons. There are vineyards every- 
where; sometimes the vines are low and stocky, sometimes “mar- 
ried” to pollard poplars, trailing their festoons between exactly 
like the swags of Classic sculpture. Where there are not vine- 
yards wholly given to the vines, or else to vines grown between 
the ranks of olives, there are olive orchards or woodlands of oak 
and pine and ilex. 

Somebody, somewhere, has called these Tuscan hills “lumi- 
nous.” They are. Besides, they seem at times actually to dance 
with the play of lights on their green-grey or blue-green slopes ; 
they have that elusive, vibrant quality you so often see in the 
backgrounds of Tuscan primitive paintings. Dotted all about the 
billowing horizon, from San Casciano onward, isolated little towns 
thrust their medieval campanili into the sky or outline hoary 
castle towers against the blue of heaven. The air has wonderful 
clarity and tonic freshness; at noon a distant church-bell rings out 
the Angelus and other bells near and far answer back; you sense 
the absolute serenity of an idyllic world that seems to belong to 
long past centuries. Everywhere are marvellous simplicity and 
homeliness, all clothed with transcendent beauty. Red two- 
wheeled carts, laden with damigiane, bags of grain, or tubs of 
grapes for the pressing, trundle by drawn by big white oxen with 
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nets of red tassels hung over their foreheads, or by a tandem of 
drowsy horses with high-peaked, brass-mounted harness, munch- 
ing hay from their nosebags as they go; the drivers, like as not, 
are enjoying a noon-tide doze under the shelter of their huge 
green umbrellas. In winter, the horses are completely blanketed 
in red housings with long-eared head-pieces like jesters’ caps. 

Just beyond San Casciano, perched on its hill above the Val di 
Pesa, lies Cigliano, at the northern limit of the Zona del Chianti. 
Well away from the road, this ancient villa is surrounded by its 
vineyards and olive orchards, the cottages of the contadini scat- 
tered here and there amongst the trees. With its old walled 
garden, its cypress trees and cedars of Lebanon, and all its early 
Renaissance qualities intact, the house itself has undergone but 
little change since the fifteenth century. Pervaded by the home- 
like atmosphere that comes only from occupancy by successive 
generations of the same race, at such a spot it is impossible to dis- 
sociate the personal and family element from all the activities car- 
ried on. 

About a quarter of a mile from the house is the cantina, the 
building on every estate where the grapes and olives are pressed 
and the wine and oil stored. Faultless and complete in presses 
and all other mechanical equipment, it is the one modern thing in 
all the countryside that otherwise seems to belong wholly to by- 
gone years. But somehow, the spacious, electric-lighted cellars, 
the large airy press-rooms, the labelling, packing and accounting 
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NOON DAY MEAL 


The vendemmia, or grape harvest, is a period of hard work for 

old and young which is brought to a joyous close by feasting, 

dancing and festivals. Behind this group of workers resting for 

their noon day meal is seen the typical old-fashioned two-wheeled 
ox cart used in Tuscan vineyards. 


IN THE HARVEST FESTIVAL 


The spirit of Bacchus lives again when the festival of the grape 


harvest is held in Tuscany. This ox-drawn cart decorated with 

grapes is typical of those used in the festival processions. The 

tassels over the foreheads of the oxen are scarlet; the velvet trap- 

pings around their necks and over their backs are scarlet with 
a yellow fringe. 


chambers, and all the efficient scientific appliances, without the 
least jarring incongruity seem to fit in with the patriarchal spirit 
that hangs over the place. Appropriate quotations from the 
“Divina Comedia,” beautifully lettered on the interior walls or 
over doorways, or a votive light burning before a little wall-shrine 
to the Madonna, at the top of a stair or the end of a passage, 
would indicate sufficiently the sincerity of attitude that actuates 
owners and peasants alike towards the making of a fine product, 
were that attitude not abundantly patent in other ways. 

At this cantina of the Marchesi Antinori is made not only some 
of the finest Chianti that finds its way to the foreign market, but 
also from it come several other of the most distinguished wines 
made in Tuscany, one of them a white wine very like a Sauterne 
and quite the equal of sundry of the famous vintages of the Bor- 
delais ; another is a Spumante that need not fear comparison with 
either its Piedmontese or French rivals of the Remois. It is a 
little sweeter than the Champagnes that most usually appeal to 
Anglo-Saxon tastes, but not sweeter than the kinds preferred by 
Continental connoisseurs who are not suffering from saccharino- 
phobia, or the dread of expressing an independent choice. After 
all, why should not one enjoy the contrast of a moderately sweet 
wine after drinking a drier wine with meat courses? Then, 
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again, there is the vino santo, both deep ruby and amber-colored. 

Vino santo, the modern version of the old Roman passum, is 
made pretty much all over Italy, but naturally varies a good deal 
in flavor and quality according to the grapes used and the differ- 
ent degrees of care exercised in its making. The choicest ripe 
clusters of the best grapes are put aside at vintage time in a dry, 
cool place, and either spread out in a single layer on cannici, or 
racks of reeds, or else hung up by attaching the stems of the 
bunches to vertical cords or wires. By Christmas time these 
grapes have turned half-way to raisins; then they are pressed and 
from their juice is made the vino santo, its name derived from 
the time of its making. The reason that vino santo is so rarely 
found outside of Italy is that most of it—and it is never made 
in any great quantity—is used up on the estates where it is made. 
If one knows really good vino santo, this is not to be wondered 
at, for a more agreeable dessert wine you will not meet with every 
day. 

ity. rural Italy at any rate, is probably at one and the same 
time the most wholesomely aristocratic and democratic country in 
the world. Nowhere can you see this better exemplified than in a 
place like Cigliano. Service, and attachment to some useful oc- 
cupation, have ever been the tradition of the oldest Florentine 
nobility. If Providence has given them a part to play as “salt 
of the earth,” so to speak, they recognize the obligations of their 
rank and their responsibility for the comfort, happiness and wel- 
fare of their people. Consideration and kindness, as well as jus- 
tice, towards the contadini are by habit a part of their lives. The 
peasants, on the other hand, pay them willing respect and loyalty, 
without either the envious servility or the offensive presumption 
often to be found in some other places that have been touched 
by the blight of snobbery. 

“Now,” you ask, “what has all this to do with making wine?” 
A cross-grained, dissatisfied cook is not a good cook and cannot 
be expected to prepare really good food. Even more than cook- 
ery, wine-making demands good temper and contentment of those 
concerned with it. Without loving care, patience and consci- 
entious effort freely bestowed, the results of a vintage would be 
seriously jeopardized if not, indeed, utterly ruined. The general 
spirit prevailing in the Tuscan cantine it is important to mention ; 
the attitude has direct bearing on the making of a product that 
demands not only intelligence and judgment, but also exact and 
painstaking manual labor, a product that cannot safely be en- 
trusted too much to mechanical operations in this age of ultra- 
mechanization with its baneful emphasis on quantity rather than 
quality. The good-nature and willing co-operation of the work- 
ers bring the results we naturally expect from good “team-work.” 

Scientific improvement of wines is a matter of concern not only 
to the great wine-growers themselves and their fattori or over- 
seers, those faithful ‘“warders of the wines,’ but also to the 
peasant laborers. At the historic Castello di Poppiano, a medi- 
eval stronghold that still bears the marks and memorials of its 
stormy past, Count Lorenzo Guicciardini carries on what is vir- 
tually an agricultural institute for his tenantry where they get in- 
struction about viticulture and oenology as well as about grains, 
fruit and vegetables, and the contadimi are eager pupils. 

One visit to Poppiano, on an afternoon in late autumn, always 
stands forth in gleaming memory. All the way from Florence, 
the vineyards had turned a golden yellow; here and there a few 
vines had changed to burning crimson; clumps of poplars stood 
like standards of burnished gold against dark pine and ilex wood- 
lands; from the battlements of the castle keep, a sunset view 
stretched all the way from Monte Morello and the rampart of the 
Apennines, on the north, to the beetling old towers of San Gimig- 
nano, with Monte Amiata in the dim farther distance to the 
south ; then, at our feet, were slopes thick+clothed with vineyards. 
and olive orchards, and scattered peasants’ cottages with all the 
comfortable, homely sights of farmyards at evening. 

Our walk through the vaults of the castle cantima, where the 
olive oil is pressed and stored in huge earthen jars resembling 
old Roman dolia, was like playing at Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. The climax of the afternoon’s visit came when we went 
back to the other cantina at the villa where the fattore was wait- 
ing to show us proudly his rows of great tuns filled with the 
precious deep ruby vintage. After a tour of inspection by candle 
light, we tasted the vintages of various years, all good but sur- 
passed by that of 1917—dry, full-bodied, with a subtle after-taste 


only to be described by saying it suggested the 
perfume of violets and raspberries, like the 
Clos Fourtet of St. Emilion. Then, after tea 
at the villa with friends, music and chatter, back 
past Cigliano over the hills to Florence by star- 
light, with some of the “1917” thoughtfully 
stowed in the “Dowager” for us to drink at lei- 
sure with our meals. 

It is always interesting to compare the rituals 
of “tasting” at the different wine-making estab- 
lishments one visits. In Burgundy, for instance, 
you taste the vintages from little silver wine- 
tasters, whose embossed bottoms advantageously 
display the hue of the wine. The one wine- 
taster passes from hand to hand. In Tuscany, 
one glass more than the number of persons who 
are going to taste is used. A little wine is then 
poured into one glass and the glass whirled 
round and round rapidly till the whole inside of 
it has been wet. The contents are then poured 
into the next glass and the performance repeated, 
and so on till all the glasses have been “‘wined.” 
The last glass, with the little that is left at the 
end of this ceremony, is let alone and the other 
glasses filled for the visitors to drink—a most 
generous method, especially when a number of 
wines is to be tasted. This, of course, does not 
apply in the case of professional tasters who are 
supposed never to swallow any of the wine they 
are tasting. 

The cantina of the Castello di Brolio stands 
second to none in the noble quality of its wines, 
and it holds a sort of honorable primacy in the 
Chianti country in deference to the memory and 
invaluable services of that great patriot, Baron 
Bettino Ricasoli of Brolio who, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, labored so unceasingly 
for the improvement of Chianti and its high con- 
stancy of type. Chianti, to be sure, is not a wine 
of recent celebrity. To say nothing of its earlier 
fame, it has enjoyed high esteem since the Mid- 
dle Ages; the men of the Renaissance prized it; 
Michelangelo and other Florentines away from 
Tuscany rejoiced to have it sent them; and when 
Redi in his Bacco in Toscana praised “good old 
Chianti, majestic, imperial,’’ he voiced the uni- 
versal sentiment of his countrymen for centuries. 
For more than three hundred years it had been 
exported to England and various Continental 
countries, but it was not till Baron Ricasoli, after 
extended travels and close study of vinification, 
set himself to attain the highest results possible 
that it reached its present state of perfection, at 
which it is punctiliously kept. 

Set on an eminence jutting from the mountain 
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OVER THE ROOFTOPS OF SIENA 


Fritz Henle 


Looking across the housetops of Siena from the cathedral one sees the rolling, vine 
clad hills of one of the most fertile sections of Italy. 
lie the famous Chianti Hills in which one of Italy’s noblest vintages is grown. 
The tower dominating this picture crowns Siena’s Palazzo Pubblico and faces one of 


Between Siena and Florence 


and girt with giant cypresses, nothing could be the finest squares in Tuscany. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Siena 


more dramatic than the Castello di Brolio. As 

early as the year 1000 the Marquis of Tuscany 

~—father of that famous Countess Matilda who constantly crops 
up in medieval Italian history—gave the castle to the Badia of 
Florence. Early in the twelfth century, the monks of the Badia 
ceded it, its vineyards and broad lands, to the Ricasoli in ex- 
change for other estates, and there the family has remained ever 
since. It is no wonder that the Baron Bettino felt a pride in 
further developing and perfecting the vintage of his patrimony 
that had already the fame of centuries behind it; this heritage 
succeeding generations have guarded with zeal. 

As the outpost of Florence on the Sienese border, Brolio had a 
stormy career. In 1478, after nearly two months’ siege, the 
combined armies of Ferdinand of Aragon, King of Naples, of 
Pope Sixtus IV, and the Sienese took and sacked the castle, 
then destroyed most of it down to the foundations. Save in the 
ancient chapel and keep, which remained intact at this calamity, 
the rest of the fortifications as we see them today were rebuilt 
by the General Council of Florence in 1484. The dwelling and 

_garden within the castle precincts are of various dates, but 


produced many of Italy’s most treasured works of art. 
I Y ¥: 


largely of the nineteenth century. When Siena passed under 
Medici rule, Brolio’s days of warfare were over. Since then, 
the vineyards on the castle slopes have been cultivated in peace. 

In the valley below is the cantina, one of the most perfectly 
appointed and ordered establishments imaginable. The care 
exercised, down to the last details, is amazing, beginning with 
the gathering of the grapes which go to the presses in perfect 
condition. After the first fermentation, the wine is kept in 
great wooden tuns for at least two years; after that, it is put into 
enormous glass-lined concrete vats or cisterns until it is bottled 
in its fourth or fifth year. 

Another distinguished Tuscan wine, related to Chianti but 
grown near Rufina far outside the Zona del Chianti is Pomino, 
full-bodied, generous, of delicate flavor and of deep ruby hue 
with a fruity perfume. In sharp contrast to wine-making with 
every modern adjunct, as at Cigliano, Brolio or other places in 
the Zona del Chianti, on the mountainside above Rufina in the 
Val di Sieve you can see all the traditional processes, practiced 
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PANORAMA OF ORVIETO 


Superbly situated on an isolated tufa rock, Orvieto probably occupies the site of the Etruscan city of Volsinii destroyed by the Romans in 264 


B. C. In the Middle Ages Orvieto was a stronghold of the Guelphs and often a refuge of the popes. 
built its famous cathedral of black basalt and yellow limestone which may be seen at the right. 


In the thirteenth century the city 
From the slopes surrounding the city come 


the delicious amber-eolored Orvieto secco and abbocato. 


since a time “‘to which the memory of man runneth not back.” 
Early one October morning we picked up the Marquis Peruzzi 
de’ Medici and drove up to Busini, above Rufina, for his 
vendemmua or grape harvest. As we mounted the last steep 
climb to the cantina, ox-carts were already bringing in the grapes 
in bigoncie, 

The bigoncia, (the word really means pulpit), is a small tub 
about two and a half feet deep, without handles, tapering in 
towards the bottom and made of wooden staves. As fast as the 
nickers in the vinevards fill their small baskets, they empty them 
into bigoncie, standing in a row by the road and presided over 
by a vintager with a wooden rammer. A bigoncia full to over- 
flowing and piled with fresh-picked grapes will be less than half- 
full when rammed down. More grapes are then emptied in and 
the ramming and packing kept up till all the bigoncie are full of 
a semi-liquid pulp of juice, skins, seeds and stems, when they are 
loaded on a cart and taken to 
the cantina. In other words, 
about half the first pressing is 
done at the vineyards in the 
bigoncie. 

At the cantina, the men put 
a bigoncia on one~ shoulder, 
steady it with one hand at the 
top and the other near the 
bottom, carry it from the cart 
and empty the contents into 
big, open vats or tini where the 
real pressing takes place. 
When the tint are full enough, 
the men get into them with 
their bare feet, trousers rolled 
up above the knees, and tread 
up and down, keeping their 
heads over the edges of the 
tini to avoid the fumes already 
rising from the mash or must. 
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During the vendemma festival at Impruneta the wine shops are 
adorned with clusters of grapes and vine leaves. 


At Busini the must is allowed to stay in the tim: and ferment 
about ten days, sometimes more, sometimes less, according to the 
state of the weather and the rapidity of fermentation. At the 
end of that time the wine is run off into the oval tuns of chestnut 
ranged along the lower floor of the cantina. Fermentation con- 
tinues in the tuns where you can hear the wine boil and hiss, 
like air bubbling in water-pipes. When the wine has become 
quiet, at intervals it is changed from one tun to another to clarify 
it and get rid of the deposit. At the end of a year it can be 
drawn off and bottled, but the longer it stays in the wood the 
better. At the end of the basement, two men were pressing the 
thick residue of must taken out of the fini from which the wine 
had been drawn off into the tun. The primitive press for this 
second operation, worked by hand, windlass, rope and screw, 
was just about the same thing as the old Roman torcular. This 
wine from the second pressing the peasants drink as a daily 
beverage and refreshment in 
the fields. 

That day we had luncheon 
in the cantina, cooked by the 
fattore’s wife. After clamber- 
ing up and down hill all morn- 
ing, how good was that gen- 
erous dish of spaghetti, and 
how good were the scalloped 
veal, the beans and the salad, 
washed ‘down by an older vint- 
age of that same Pomino we 
had watched being made! 
With dessert we had some old 
vino santo, likewise made on 
the spot. Later in the after- 
noon, we all piled .into the 
“Dowager” and drove farther 
up the mountainside to inspect 
an ancient church undergoing 

(Continued on page 44) 


CARNIVAL IN RED VENICE 


Moscow’s Tribute to the Arts — At the Park of 
Culture and Rest 


By Louis GoLpInG 


SIT IN A HIGH ROOM in Paris overlooking the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens. I am just back from Russia. I am trying to 
get it into perspective, but it is not easy, any more than it is 

easy to get a planet into perspective in a telescope. It is a world 
as astronomically remote. 

A few weeks ago | was on a small river-steamer chugging down 
the Dnieper, through those sunflowery Ukrainian meadows 
where my forefathers were nurtured. I saw a log snapped away 
from a floating raft that was making its week-long journey to 
some saw-mill down country. It bobbed about on the currents, 
it sagged and rolled helplessly. 

In Russia I was like that log, hurtled along upon the river of 
my impressions. The crowds about me, the streets, the buildings, 
rolled and lifted as the upright trees on the river bank must have 
rolled against the vision of that log, if that log had been able to 
see. And now, I say, such a short time after I have left Russia, 
I feel myself not merely abstracted from it. I feel I am living 


in a different order of experience, as if stellar space separated 
that world from the world | have returned to. 

I look from this high room back towards Russia, towards the 
shabby facades of the Nevski Prospekt, towards the slow thous- 
ands filing up outside Lenin’s tomb to catch a brief glimpse of 
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MOSCOW IS SINGING 


The accordion is still the most popular musical instrument among 
the masses of Russia. This group of young men and women is cele- 
brating a holiday by singing some of the new revolutionary songs. 


that waxen face, towards the old man dying in the noon-day on a 
doorstep in Kiev, towards the factory boys and girls singing and 
dancing on the steamer in the Ukrainian moonlight. But J think 
I begin to get it all into some sort of focus when I isolate the 
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PEASANT DANCE 


Dancers from all parts of the Soviet Union take part in the great Olympiad of the Arts at Moscow. The country which gave the world the finest 
ballet of our time has not lost its interest in the dance. Nowadays, however, many of its most interesting terpsichorean experiments are made 
in the field of revolutionary propaganda. 
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RED CHINA 


At the Park of Culture and Rest a group of players from the Chinese 
Workers Theater entertained their Russian comrades with a drama 
of the class struggle in China. 


All-Soviet-Union-Olympiad-of-Arts in Moscow against its back- 
ground of slow river, of a myriad silver trumpets, of tribune 
upon tribune in the roaring amphitheater, of three hundred 
thousand heads merging into one enormous anonymous organic 
darkness. 

It took place in the Park of Culture and Rest, which is the 
chief people’s pleasure-garden in Moscow, extending for acres 
along the river and merging at length into the Lenin woods. 
Here are theaters, cinemas, radio-towers; here are ping-pong 
tables and austere libraries of Marxist philosophy; here are dusty 
palaestra where the Communist lads and maidens clap their hands 
one-two-three, one-two-three, as they dance, going round and 
round again, one-two-three, one-two-three. 

They eat together, play together, study together, as if they 
were mutually independent cells of one single body. The only 
individuals who assert themselves are lenin and Stalin, one dead, 
one living, and both already as legendary as Tamburlaine and 
Genghis Khan. They emerge in colossal effigy of painted card- 
board, of colored lamps, of clipped boxwood, of subdued varie- 
gated flowers picking out their features against monstrous lawns. 

I had heard about the Olympiad since I had been in Russia, 
and seen one party in a factory, another in a farm, making prepa- 
rations for its departure thither. From all over Russia the local 
cultural authorities sent out the pick of their instrumentalists, 
actors, singers, to unite in Moscow for the festival. On the stage 
were gathered as great an orchestra and as great a chorus as 
any one stage can ever have accommodated; the audience physi- 
cally presented was about as vast as the unseen audience reached 
by radio. 

Indeed it needed the whole mechanism of amplification to weld 
the multitudes into a whole. Vast clusters of loud-speakers blos- 
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somed out of the violet air like the vegetation that the strange 
atmosphere of another planet might engender. The beams of — 
colossal searchlights leapt from company to company, knitting 
them together in a sort of dazzled stupefaction. 

The excitement grew, not spreading from isolated eddies as it 
does in a European crowd, but arising from everywhere simul- 
taneously, as in a storm at sea. Across the stage and in front of © 
it extended an enormous red-and-yellow banner, big as the main- 
sail of a giant yacht. “To the All-Soviet-Union-Olympiad-of- 
Arts Greeting” ran the message tacked upon the sail in letters 
the size of the boulders of Stonehenge. The searchlights sud- 
denly made a leap skyward. Caught at their intersection was the 
silver barrel of an airship. “Hoodra!” roared the crowd. “Hodra! 
Long Live the Soviet Dirigible!” 

At this moment the sail-like red-and-yellow banner in front 
of the stage was unfurled. The thousand silver instruments of 
the orchestra glistened in the searchlights like a moonlit shoal 
of mackerel. The men and women of the chorus, close-packed 
as the cells in a honey-comb, extended tier behind tier, waiting, 
as they had waited for some hours now. Then the searchlights 
once more rallied forward; they thrust aside, so to speak, the 
orchestra and the chorus. They pricked out the shape of a 
steamer gliding slowly along the river which flowed not many 
yards from below the last tier of the chorus. From stack to 
stack myriad red flags floated. From high in the air the dirigi- 
ble unloosed a shower of red flags. Air and water and land put 
out red petals and became one fused flower. 

(Did I say the Russians know how to manage these things? 
Has anybody ever suggested the English knew something about 
propaganda during the late lamented War? What striplings we 
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THE BIG WHEEL 
Two of the favorite amusements for youngsters in the Park of Culture 
and Rest are the so-called “Big Wheel” and the “Spiral Tower” which 


is seen in the background. The Spiral Tower is an elaborate varia- 
tion of the good old shoot-the-chutes. 


were then compared with the virtuosi of 
propaganda the Russians are now! I’m not 
talking about the propaganda they may, or 
may not, organize outside their own frontiers. 
I mean the propaganda they engage upon to 
maintain their hold upon their workers, to 
win those peasants who are still doubters, re- 
senters. That moment in the Olympiad illus- 
trates exactly what I mean. You mustn’t for- 
get that the supreme ballet of our time, the 
supreme theatrical décor, came out of Russia. 
And I mustn’t forget that in that moment of 
the red-flagged ship going by, and the airship 
dropping its red flags—in that same moment 
all the musicians lifted their instruments like 
the sudden fantastic flowering of a silver 
meadow. In that same moment, a company 
of Red Army heralds lifted their scarlet vel- 
vet tabards and blew a long peal upon their 
trumpets. It was like the Carnival of a Red 
Venice. ) 

And then the moving spirit of the Olympiad 
made his appearance on the platform behind 
a fungoid cluster of microphones. His name 
was Shwernik, I think, and he is president of 
the Union of All-Soviet Trade Unions. A 
face curiously like Lenin’s. A white smock 
held in by a belt. A voice that came through 
the microphone remote, inhuman, quite me- 
chanical. Will they produce a mass face in SS tol : oS, Rees 
Russia, a mass voice? He stood there to take 3 Be on Soyuz photo 
the salute during the march-past of the actors. Se ea ee aD BES! 
singers, dancers, who had come to celebrate Occupying hundreds of acres along the Moscow River, the Park of Culture and Rest is 


the Olympiad—“from the marshes around the principal playecquand. for the peonles of as Fassia sal: _ This gigantic meets ene 

about Odessa”’ (as the bovs in the street sing ) and educational project ora : me Peer © 0 a great met OR OLS a unique ae ihe words 

y eS serves not only as a park for sports and entertainment, but also as a center for celebrations, 

“away to the last confines of the Chinese workers club houses, libraries, theaters, nurseries, propaganda and mass education on a 
scale never before attempted. 


border.” He also made speeches in praise of proletarian ideals. 

There had been speech-making sporadically all the evening, 
but one ceases, in Russia, to realize that speech-making is going 
on. On a ship one ceases to hear the engines going. One forgets 
on a long train journey that one is moving at all. It is like that 
with speech-making in Russia. Have the Russians always been 
great orators? They certainly are the world’s grand orators now. 
During the years when their enemies thrust in upon them from 
Poland, the. Crimea, Siberia, they kept their hearts alive with 
speech-making. During the famine years it was their bread and 
meat. Their orators are greater than ours because they have no 
tricks, no self-consciousness. They are their own masses made 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE WATER STADIUM UNCLE TOM IN RUSSIA 
On warm days bathing is popular at the Water Stadium along the Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous play is not often seen in America 
Moscow River near the Park of Culture and Rest. Young commu- these days but it is very popular in Russia. This is the auction scene 
| nists of both sexes are ardent devotees of sport of all kinds. from the Moscow production of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
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ICARAGUA 1 
Newer the same as 

the other five repub- 
lics of Central America, 
but it remains the most 
undeveloped and exploit- 
ed. Much of it is still a 
wilderness, alternately 
scorched by the sun and 
drenched by tropic down- 
pours. It is a land of 
great savannas and wood- 
ed ranges where lakes as blue as lazuli reflect the sulphurous 
pall of volcanoes. Pine crested peaks and cedar bedded slopes 
dip to the shore where the roar of the surf mingles with the 
undertone of wind-blown palms. Here there is not the tender- 
ness of twilight; the sun crashes down like a scarlet curse, leav- 
ing the mangroves dark against the river banks. The night 
shelters a savage jungle brood and even on the wind-swept pla- 
teaus coyote packs raid the ranging herds. It is the conflict of 
the wilderness, upon which has arisen the conflict of a nation, 
between government and people, between power and food. 

To know Nicaragua and its people one must glance, if only 
briefly, at its past. Where the Nicaraguan panorama began there 
is no knowing. It is lost in the hazy past of America’s indigenous 
civilizations. Yet this we know: in 1502 Columbus touched on 
Nicaraguan soil and sailed away. Two decades later Gil Gonzalez 
Davila came to conquer and the peaceful Indian prince Nicarao 
submitted. The great Lake Nicaragua was named for him (Nic- 
arao’s water). 


The Indian girl carries water from 
the stream in an earthen jug bal- 
anced on her head. In every line 
of her body is grace and pride. 


SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL 


Beyond Civilization in Nicaragua—Building a Home in the Jungles—Progress 


and the Primitive Indian 


By Emire BRUGUIERE 


IVith illustrations by H. Glintenkamp 


With the conquest and inquisition, the iron rule of Spain and 
settlement, the panorama unrolls. You see Los Servilles assume 
the simple legacy of virgin soil; see them till it to a manifold 
complexity. You see the gradual mingling of the Roman- 
Moroccan blood of Spain with the purer stream of American 
veins, the development of the mestizo and his fight for ascend- 
ency. And Spain, little understanding its colonies, little inter- 
ested aside from the filling of its already bulging coffers, oppres- 
sing and repressing, finds itself erased from the picture. We see 
an unsophisticated people, freed of Spain’s rule, rise like a bal- 
loon rid of its ballast, tossed by every transient current—from 
federation to empire and back to federation. Then through no 
will of its own, fearful and unprepared, blown out over the 
turbulent seas of independence in 1821. 

In rapid succession wars and civil wars have followed. Plun- 
dered by the pirates Hawkins and Drake, Dampier and Davis; 
devastated from its inception by catastrophies arising both from 
man’s avarice and nature’s caprice; retarded by periods when 
lust and greed have seemed to walk hand in hand with patriotism 
and idealism; and by plagues both contagious and political, Nica- 
ragua still strives for national unity. 

Today there is no lack of patriots to hew the way to unity. 
There is the rabid political patriot for whom the flag is made to 
wave. The triangular crest of the country, with its five peaks 
surmounted by the cap of liberty—this is a great symbol. The 
political patriot shouts soy nicaraguense, beats himself on the 
chest and sells his nation to the highest bidder. There is the 
idealistic patriot who loves his land with a passion as deep as his 
hatred for these United States. There is the apologetic patriot 
who sees all of Nicaragua’s faults and none of its virtues. He is 


Every year thousands of families with their belongings piled high in a bull cart take to the winding, rutted trail to seek a homestead amid trees 
that have never felt the bite of an axe. 


Americanized: more American than the Americans. There are 
patriots of the Liberal Party and the Conservative Party, too 
busy fighting with each other to fight for Nicaragua. There are 
radical patriots who would see their land stew in its blood again 
Finally there are those who would build instead of fight. 

But the most unobtrusive and constant patriotism is that found 
on the outroads. We must jog on a gaitless horse all night, 
escaping the searing heat of day, to encounter this unpretentious 
patriot who, knowing little and caring less for politics, forms 
the backbone of the nation. We arrive at his house at dawn 
while the tropics still rest in cool tranquillity. Over the eastern 
mountains two clouds sail in ethereal detachment like great pink 
flamingoes. The rising sun makes the air heavy with the pun- 
gence of over-ripe bananas, papayas and mangoes and sweet with 
the smell of fresh tilled soil. The mist lifts from the valleys and 
floats like a veil over the mountains, dissolving in the sun’s 
warmth. 

A tile roofed shack, its reed walls and open doorway showing 
the hard, clean-swept dirt floor, sits back from the road. Trees 
weighted with fruit grow about it. Behind are four or five 
planted acres walled by the solidly towering green of tropic 
forest. Nearing the gateway in the cactus hedge the inevitable 
half-wild, half-starved dogs bark and snap about our horses’ 
hooves. This is the home of a finquero, the owner of one of the 
thousands of small farms found in every country in Central 
America. At the dogs’ barking a woman appears in the doorway. 
She is genial and fat. Her dress is made of faded blue cotton 
belted over her ample girth with cord. Beneath the dress show 
thick ankles and spatulate bare feet. Her hair, black and glisten- 
ing as the wing of a curassow, hangs over one shoulder and 
breast in a single braid. She comes toward us, shouting and 
kicking at the dogs. “Buenas dias, Senores!” 

Her greeting is not that of Spanish custom, the lengthily cour- 
teous, flowery form of the dons. Too many soldiers have passed 
within two decades. She can still recall the scores of times her 
home has been ransacked, when courteous greetings were replied 
to by an interpreter: “The Captain wants water and tortillas for 
forty men and corn for the officers’ horses and the pack mules.” 

“But Sefior! We have so little. There is not that much to 
spare,” 

Then there intervened “military necessity’’, that force so clear- 
ly defined and justified to the soldier yet vague and somehow 
cruel to others. The house was turned topsy-turvy in the search 
for arms while corn was brought for the animals. The mother 
and daughter were put to work grinding corn on the stone metate 
and cooking tortillas. The men of the house sat by—smoking, 
silent as they watched the Yanquis pry around the two small 
rooms and the kitchen under the lean-to outside. Clothes were 
dumped on the floor; beds were over-turned. The little altar 
with its bamboo cross and paper flowers carefully set on covered 
boxes was taken apart in the search. A corporal entered the 
house and handed the lieutenant three machetes. In poor Spanish 
the lieutenant addressed the father of the house. 

“Don’t you know its against the law to have these things?” 

“But Sefior, the law says cutachas, for fighting—the ones with 
the thin, narrow blade. These are machetes for work, Sefior.” 
They were confiscated to be sent to headquarters as spoils, to be 
added to a mountain of them already stacked in the quarter- 
master’s compound. “Please, Sefior. Without a machete there 
can be no work on the farm. We have no other tools and it is 
harvesting time. All our crops will be ruined—for two years our 
crop has been burned by soldiers searching for bandits. We 
Heed this. is...’ 

The captain intervened. “Tell that gook to shut up or we'll 
take him along too.” 

An hour or so and they were gone. Before leaving the captain 
paid the family two dollars. The house and bins were bare of 
food; the trees stripped of fruit. The nearest town was thirty 
miles by foot and machetes cost two dollars each. 

Assured of our peaceful intention, the woman asks us into the 
house. We loosen the girths on our horses and lead them to the 
shade of a tree. These people will be glad to see us. Guests and 
the news they bring of the outside world are rare occasions in 
the life of the finquero. His life is a lonely one. 

Through decades of military government and conscription at 


A city more 
than three centuries old, the flavor of Spain is in the houses, the 
cobbled streets and the tree-shaded plaza before the Cathedral. 


Leon is the ancient seat of the Spanish governors. 


pistol’s point, through revolts, wars and plunder, the finqueros 
have adopted a patient philosophy and continued their struggle. 
There was always a volcanic unrest to threaten progress; when 
the volcano erupted it spouted lead instead of lava and only with 
lead and the iron fist could the outbursts be controlled. The pre- 
scription has been military rule, recently by foreigners, and like 
all medicines, curative though they may be, the prescription had 
the inevitable unpleasant taste. But now as order intermittently 
extends itself into the rural districts, the country is for the first 
time reaping a portion of the benefits of the solid tenacity of 
these small agriculturists. 

More than a tenth of the population are agriculturists and a 
sixth are mozos, or peons, who labor on the ranches and planta- 
tions. In the past it has been the lack of consideration and pro- 
tection given the fingueros that has kept the country mostly a 
virgin forest. In time of peace they had no protection from the 
marauding groups of bandits; in war and civil war they were 
victimized by nominally friendly and hostile troops alike. It has 
been the finquero and his mozo who have paid most dearly the 
price of the instability, banditry and revolt which twenty years 
of Marine occupation have done nothing to abolish. 

The sporadic war that moves about him has kept his and his 
fellows’ fincas from expanding into great haciendas: a year of 
clearing tropic forest, a year or two of revolution, and the farm 
has once more been claimed by the forest. Where grew orderly 
rows of corn, potatoes, rice and beans, will spring up a dense 
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The home of the ordinary poor farmer in Nicaragua is a thatched 
cottage with reed walls and a dirt floor. A cactus hedge separates 
the yard from the roadway. 


underbrush twice as high as any man. From the fruit and ceiba 
trees lianas, the grasping lariats with which the jungle strangles 
culture, will drape and dangle. 

Every year seven or eight thousand men like our host will take 
the winding, rutted trails with their families and paltry belong- 
ings piled into a bull cart. At the end of these outroads there is 
land to be had for twenty-five cents an acre, some of it free in 
government grants. Perhaps with something of the feeling of 
the pioueers who followed the Sante Fé Trail in their prairie- 
schooners, these people in the rumbling, creaking bull carts rolling 
on wheels of solid wood—their rustic “chariots into the new un- 
known’’—seek a homestead amid trees that have never felt the bite 
of an ax. 

A few months after the homesite is selected you may pass by 
and see a small house in the fenced clearing with swaying rows 
of tasseled corn in the background. The finqwero made this house 
and furnished it from the materials of his own land. This house 
we visit is roofed by tiles made in the backyard. Its walls are of 
reed and rough hewn planks whipsawed from trees cleared from 
the fields. The chair in which the Sefora asks us to sit is made 
of planed wood and seated with the hide of a deer killed by her 
son. The “springs” of the bed are stripped deerhide. Her kitchen 
utensils are wooden with the exception of the carving knife made 
of a worn out machete; the plates and cups are carved of the 
gourds of the jicara tree and the stove and oven are of dried 
mud. The broom with which she keeps the floor immaculate is 
of fine twigs tied to a barked stick. The plow with its share of 
ironwood which you see in the yard, follows the same pattern 
that suited the purposes of the ancestors of these people a thou- 
sand years before Columbus. The finqueros and their wives are 
usually Indians following the heritage left them of a great agri- 
cultural civilization beaten into collapse by the march of conquest 
in the sixteenth century. In selecting this portion of nature’s 
wealth and making it their own they have followed the instinct 
of their race to sink roots in the soil, to live from it and become 
so much a part of it that they need not rove in restless uncer- 
tainty. They have won their right to build. 

The finquero is stable; he wants no revolutions; he loses too 
much by them. He enlarges his fields, raises his family and is as 
nearly content as is humanly possible. Upon his family he looks 
with pride—and why not? Up the path from the stream comes 
an Indian girl, his daughter. On her head she carries an earthen 
jug of water. Her arms swing slowly at her sides, with each 
movement brushing the dress hanging to her knees. Her hair 
pulled tightly from her face falls down her back, revealing the 
line and smooth strength of her neck. In every line of her body 
is grace and pride; because there is nothing menial in her bearing 
there is no meniality in her task. There is warm beauty in the 
girl’s body; her breasts showing round and firm benéath her 
dress are the fertile soil of her land. Almond eyes are somber 
depths of frankness more baffling than veiled shyness. Her nose 
is arched high and aquiline; lips full of elemental passions form 
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a wide straight mouth. She is a typical Nicaraguan maiden, 

The girl is eighteen and looks twenty-five. It is the law of 
torrid lands that what they produce should flower quickly, bear 
fruit and pass on to add to the fertility of the earth from which 
they sprang. When the girl is thirty she will look like her mother, 
with corpulent protuberances and pendulous breasts. At forty- 
five she will become wiry, her face deeply seamed, her eyes 
sunken. But she will still be hardy and strong. 

Her mother, chopping wood outside the kitchen, is heavy with 
child. Be the good samaritan and tell her that she should be in 
bed if not in a hospital. Tell her that she is endangering herself 
and the health if not the life of the child. She will laugh and 
say, “Do you think I want to bear a lazy lout? He is learning to 
work now.” 

Always before birth “he” is used in reference to the child. But 
whether the child is a boy or a girl, when it is born the somber- 
ness leaves the mother’s eyes, the father forgets the other chil- 
dren and becomes the usual muddle-headed proud parent. The 
mothers’ dresses are slit for nursing. The priest journeys from 
the nearest town to christen the baby at a great fiesta in its honor 
and the women will weep and laugh and play and the men will 
laugh and drink and probably have a few fights. 


Washing clothes in the stream is only one of the many tasks that 
keeps the Indian women busy from morning to night on the fincas. 
They are healthy and strong, but hardship ages them rapidly. 


Soon the young household conqueror is weaned and left to 
shift for himself. Naked as he left the womb, the child scurries 
here and there on all fours, like a little animal. Finally he can 
totter about on bowed legs. From head to foot he is covered 
with dirt, but he enjoys himself tremendously. He soon fights 
with the dogs and learns better; he pulls the feathers of the 
rooster’s tail and the rooster learns to keep its distance. As soon 
as his legs will carry him far enough he can be found scurrying 
between the horses and cows in the corral. When he is stepped 
on he yells prodigiously and goes back again. He discovers quaint 
edibles about the place, and if they make him sick he knows 
they were too quaint. His body is covered with the bruises and 
bumps of the fray. His belly is potted and swelled with hook 
worm; before he is very old his spleen will be enlarged by malaria 
and whether he will survive all this is problematic. However, the 
chances are in his favor, for ten of his twelve brothers and sis- 
ters reached maturity. 

When after a sweating morning in the field the father returns 
to the house for lunch, I ask him, “What about the others?” 
(At the house I see only two sons and a daughter. ) 

“Josefa, the other girl, is in the city, in Leon,” he says. “She 
is married. Martin, my oldest boy, is in prison. The others— 
ya Se fueron. Two boys were killed in the war. The Marines 
killed another. Poor Juanito—he was shot by the police.” He 
sighs. It is not sorrow; a wind rustling through dried leaves. 


Later I inquire about the boy who is in prison. The father 
shrugs his shoulders, palms upward. ‘‘Politics,’ he say. ‘He 
will get out after elecitons—maybe.” 

On the frontiers elections are looked upon as strange phenom- 
ena from which almost anything may result. They are a sort of 


' 
| 
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political silk hat that may emit strange wonders without rhyme 
or reason. The Indian is still skeptical of the value of ballots, 
still more so of the political arithmetic that adds, divides and 
multiplies them. While not convinced of the value of the sword, 
he realizes its power only too well; he has lived under it so long. 

A hundred and twenty-five years ago Captain Roberts, an 
English seaman, was traveling from Granada to Leon with a 
military escort under a sergeant. He wrote: “In our descent to 
the plain we overtook several mules laden with Indian corn; and 
also a few large wains, or waggons, similarly loaded ... The 
waggoners and muleteers very officiously drove their cattle to 
one side to let us pass,—uncovering their heads to the escort with 
great submission.” 

Today when the Indian is shouted at by a Nicaraguan sergeant, 
or captain for that matter, his hat stays in place. He drives his 
cart grudgingly to one side and watches without expression until 
the patrol is passed. But these Indians are innately friendly. If 
you show a friendly attitude they will hail you with a sing-song 
“a-di-os’. This word is unique in the Spanish language—this 
word “adios”. It is a corruption of the form Vaya usted con 
Dios, go you with God, once used in the sense of farewell. With 
time the word has grown in import. It means fare-thee-well ; it 
means good-bye. It denotes a resignation to fate; is a word of 
parting between lovers and the hail of greeting between strang- 
ers; it is the dramatized last gesture of a condemned man. Within 
this word are hidden the fleeting moods of a passionate race; but 
generally it is a sort of truce, like the upraised palm of a greet- 
ing Sioux. 

This friendliness meets you when you stop at a farm. But it is 
a guarded friendliness, for experience has taught discretion. Once 
you are offered the hospitality of the Indian all he has is yours 
within reason. Nevertheless, if your stay is long, you must enter- 
tain yourself for there is work for all the family during all the 
daylight hours. There seems to be no end to the tasks on a 
medium sized finca. But there is Time. Here time is undefined ; 
instead of being measured by the death-rattling clock that kills a 
fragment of life with each tick, it is measured by the rise and 
fall of rivers, by day and night. 

In the late afternoon the father and his sons again return from 
the fields. They are weary and silent after hacking all day in the 
stifling heat at a dense forest brush. I think of the remark of 
an “Americanized” Nicaraguan business man in Leon: 

“The trouble with our country is not that we don’t know bet- 
ter. The trouble is that the uneducated masses are so lazy.” And 
he looks at the clock and sees that it is almost one o’clock and 
time to close the office and take his siesta, so he closes the doors 
and sends a boy for a cold beer. 

I think of this and of all the thousands who have labored like 
our rural host. I think of the sun that relent- 
lessly scorches through the day, stultifying ener- 
getic impulse, deadening mental activity, imbuing 
the people with an indescribable languor. And 
[ am thankful that I am a Yanqui, that I may be 
lazy less energetically. 

In the city of Leon life is different, not only 
because if is the largest city in the nation, but 
because the people themselves are different. Leon 
is the ancient seat of the Spanish governors, 
more than three centuries old. The city as it is 
today is the product of the soil and trade, learn- 
ing and the church, and lastly of politics. It is 
something of a medley with here and there a 
rasping discord. The flavor of Spain is in the 
houses, in the tree shaded plaza before the 
Cathedral of Saint Peter, even in the cobble 
stones of the streets. Behind the plain one-story 
fronts that wall these streets, behind massive 
carved doors and iron-grilled windows, Spain of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries relives 
in decadent customs and religious fervor. Here 
the descendants of the conquistadors, who de- 
stroyed a civilization advanced beyond their ken, 
walk through sleepy patios, smug in their self- 
acclaimed divine right to rule. Like their cus- 
toms, they too have become decadent. They cling 


days in the market place. 


desperately to an illusion that these Isthmian nations are Span- 


‘ish countries; consciously they strive to blind their eyes and stop 


their ears to the rising tide of the masses who neither know 
nor love Spain. 

In the market place the Indian squats before a pile of the 
earth’s produce. A century ago when grandees and hidalgoes 
clattered by in gaily caparisoned coaches, the Indians stepped to 
one side, hat in hand, abject in their servility. Today they sit 
and look, their eyes somber with inarticulate strength. Side by 
side with their wares the city Indian and the Indian of the coun- 
try spend their day in the market place amid a conglomeration 
of strange odors and droning swarms of flies. The day done, the 
city Indian goes back to his suburbs, the country Indian to his 
finca, With them go the memories of the men who rolled by in 
handsome cars, who sit in cool offices, whose faces are pale 
and hands soft. They think of the houses with mirror-like floors 
of tile and of patios where fountains give silvery tongue to 
slumberous hours. They know that in some of those houses live 
men and women of Indian blood. Before them shines the ex- 
ample of the powerful Emiliano Chamorro, half Spaniard, half 
Indian. Dimly they realize that they are strong, but they have 
not fathomed the economic order that enslaves them. Intuitively 
they grope for a leader but find none. The time is not yet. 

On Sunday nights the élite saunter in the plaza while the band 
plays classic and martial airs. They dress themselves in their 
best and bow politely to their friends. The young men and 
women, separated by rigid custom into columns moving in oppo- 
site directions around the plaza, eye each other solemnly and 
occasionally smile. For this smile the young gallant will walk 
miles around the park. Between selections of the band those who 
have cars, slowly circling the plaza and rolling by the Mahogany 
and Prio bars on the corners, look casually down upon the pedes- 
trians. Along the fringe the Indians and mestizos who cannot 
afford clothes to fit the scene stand or sit on the low wall— 
watching, listening to the buzz of conversation. 

The cars continue to roll by, their occupants now and then 
waving a greeting. A hired car passes filled with laughing young 
priests, perhaps bound for the beach at Poneloya. The Indians 
turn to stare. .... They stroll by the bars, hesitating to look, to 
stare in the doors. Each has a gramaphone that shrieks to outdo 
that of its competitor. The rattle of dice shaken for the table’s 
drinks. ... Hands clap to attract the waiter’s attention. Little 
ragamuffins, their lottery tickets or shoe shine boxes scattering 
about, fly out of the place with an,irate proprietor on their heels. 
Some of the patrons are very earnest in their drinking, some 
laugh gaily, others just make noise. A young Nicaraguan lady 
in the corner who would almost die of mortification if seen talk- 


(Continued on page 43) 


Seated before their goods, the city Indian and the Indian from the country spend their 


: When the day is done the city Indian goes back to his 
squalid suburb, the country Indian to his finca. 
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AERIAL PAGEANTRY 


AT CHICAGO 


Those who saw the arrival of the squadron of 
Italian army planes at Chicago under the command 
of General Balbo will remember it as one of the 
most thrilling events of the Century of Progr 

Exposition. In the picture at the left the pho- 
tographer has caught the air fleet as the first group 
of twelve planes flew over the lagoon. In the dis- 
tance at the left the rest of the squadron is seen 
rapidly approaching. Some of the impressive pano- 
ramas which aerial tors have enjoyed are indi- 
eated by the two bird’s-eye pictures of the fair 
grounds. The photograph at the right shows tl 

brilliant electrical display that glows at night along 
the shores of Lake Michigan. The lower picture 
reveals a section of the fair grounds on a busy day. 


Photographs by Kaufmann-Fabry 


The pueblo of Acoma, seen here from the sky, was first discovered by white men in 1589. 


It was then centuries old and modern belief is be- 


ginning to crystallize around the theory that the very ancient Hohokam were the ancestors of the people who built this and other pueblos. 


This clay figurine 
found in the ruins 
of the Hohokam 
settlement is prob- 


ably a doll. 


AN AMERICAN 


VALLEY OF THE KINGS 


By H. H. DuNN 


Photographs by courtesy of Los Angeles Museum 


section of the Hereafter is supposed to 

be, the highway eastward from San 
Diego tled beneath the wheels of my daughter’s 
car. At fifty an hour we passed through the 
coastal hills, and over the mountain wall, on 
both sides of which the fast-disappearing Ca- 
huillas assembled the greatest native materia 
medica yet found among primitive races. On 
across the desert where the lean, lank Mojaves 
fought with the turbaned Yumas, except when 
both joined to massacre the intruding white, 
the pavement led to an arch across the Rio 
Colorado—‘‘too thick to drink and too thin to 
plow.” 

Into Yuma we went, where Apaches, Papa- 
gos, Cocopahs and Pimas combine to sell the 
unsuspecting tourist a ten-cent pot for two 
dollars. Thence we roamed on eastward, into 
the forest of giant cacti, the candelabra of the 
Spaniard and the saguaro of the Indian. Black 
holes in the gray-green stalks betrayed the 
homes of woodpeckers and elf and pygmy 
owls, while here and there protruding twigs 
told the story of the careless housekeeping of 


Sy section AS THE ROAD to a certain 


a wren. Jack-rabbits and an occasional coyote gave us the high- 
way, but we yielded it to a single-file, single-thought, family of 
skunks. 

Later, in deepening twilight, we sauntered into Phoenix to find 
that the desert, once leagues across, is merely a matter of gasoline 
stations, so far as transportation is concerned. On the following 
morning we drove down through romantic Maricopa, to where a 
sheet-iron shed protects Casa Grande’s adobe and caliche walls 
from the infrequent rain of the Gila Valley. It is possible that 
this ruin, once a teeming primitive city, was the point at which 
the migrant Aztecs coalesced into the nation which later was to 
dominate the Vale of Anahuac, twelve hundred miles to the south. 
Possibly here the somewhat mysterious Chichimecas—the Dog- 
Faced Ones—made their headquarters and tried to bar the vic- 
torious Aztecs on their way south. 

This Great House of the Gila is a national monument, with a 
caretaker to protect its crumbling walls from the vandalism of 
omnipresent whites. From probably the same spot whereon the 
good and record-keeping Padre Kino stood with Lieutenant Juan 
Mateo Manges, in 1694, we looked out on the Land of the Hoho- 
kam, whom the Pima called “They Who Perished,” but whom 
archeologists believe were the ancestors, possibly of the cliff- 
dwellers and their swallow-nest homes, probably of the Pueblos, 
who still inhabit their communal homes on sky-pointing mesas in 
New Mexico and Arizona. 


In shape 
painted incense burner found in 
the tomb of a priest or ruler sug- 
gests a strong Mayan influence. 


and design this 


Once this southern sec- 
tion of the Valley of the 
Gila (Hee-Lah), several 
hundred square miles of it, 
was fretted with irrigation 
canals, blanketed with fields 
of green and growing 
crops, dotted with com- 
munal buildings, and owned 
by a well-developed civili- 
zation. Its recent discov- 
ery and excavation by an 
expedition from the Los 
Angeles Museum, headed 
by Dr. Charles Van Ber- 


packed earth, brought from 
below. To keep out his 
taller, hardier, more war- 
like enemies, primitive 
man learned to make his 
doorways smaller, nar- 
rower, so that only one foe- 
man could enter at a time, 
making for ease of killing 
by way of club or stone 
axe. 

In this compound, or 
communal house, as it may 
have been, Mr. Arthur 
Woodward and Mr. Alex 


portrayed the 

desert plumed quail, probably 

an extensive source of food sup- 
ply to the Hohokam. 


On this cup is 


gen, has proved as valuable to the slowly-opening book of New 
World archeology and ethnology as the unearthing of Tut- 
Ankhamen’s last resting place was to that of the Old World. 
Even the more recent excavation of the Tomb of the Caciques 
on Monte Alban, Mexico, adds less to our knowledge of Amer- 


ica’s past than does this Valley of American Kings. 

Dimly, we could trace the lines of the large canals 
that once brought water from the Gila and Salt rivers, 
the cross-canals that carried the life-giving waters to 
the individual fields, and the once-dyked squares where 
these controlled floods found a last resting place. Less 
clearly it seemed that we could see little brown men and 
women, short, broad, sturdy, working with their stone 
hoes and spades, carrying earth in baskets, sowing and 
reaping, threshing and hunting—all in a forgotten king- 
dom, only now revealed by the shove! and the trowel 
and the whisk-broom of tireless students of the Book 
of the Past. : 

But on the sloping valley appeared only the mesquite 
jungle, relieved here and there by a Joshua tree, the 
darker green of a desert cedar, or the graying barricade 
of cholla cactus. Where had been green fields fifty cen- 
turies or more ago, the jack-rabbit and the coyote, the 
fox and the badger, with hunting hawk hovering over, 
held their own, surviving as the fittest life in this vale 
of Those Who Perished. Yet not quite all was given to 
the four-footed. Shimmering in the distance were 
low rectangular walls of brown adobe, with white floors 
of caliche, in a cleared space a mile or more away. 
There modern man had been at work, trying to make 
readable the “books in the stones.” 

The outer walls of this quadrangle, or compound, 
when we had walked across to it, proved to enclose an 
area one hundred and ten feet long by sixty-five feet 


wide, just about the size of a residential lot in a western city. 
How high this building—for it evidently had been a communal 
structure, like Casa Grande—may have been, no one knows, but, 
judging from the width of the foundations, and the solidity of 
1 Probably it was quite 


the flooring, it was at least two stories. 
similar to the House of the 
Chief, or Casa Grande. The 
doors had been narrow, few 
more than two feet wide, and 
low, usually less than four feet, 
if indications are to be believed. 
These measurements  corre- 
spond fairly well with the door- 
ways in the cliff-dwellings at 
Mesa Verde, Rio Rito, and 
other similar cliff-hung homes. 
They compare with the door- 
ways of the present-day pueblos 
of Acoma and Oraibi. 

Such entrances and exits 
point to two conditions: That 
their builders were a_ short, 
stocky people, and that their 
enemies were larger men. To 
keep out snakes and weasels, the 
gopher has learned to fill the 


‘ ; pits. 
entrance of its burrow with 


On the handle of 

this bone awl is 

carved a mountain 

sheep standing on 

the open mouth of 
a rattlesnake. 


This herd of animal-effigy vessels was found in one of the burial 


They’ were probably incense burners 


priesthood. 


Keleman, both with the Los Angeles Museum expedition, un- 
earthed a cache of nine “beautifully polished stone-axes, ly- 
ing in a small depression of the floor, piled one on the 
other like cordwood.” 
hard, green, water-worn cobble stones, brought many miles 


These were chipped and rubbed from 


from the flowing streams of the Gila and the Salt rivers. 
What hours of patient labor they represented! What 
a step in man’s advancement in war and the chase when 
he carved a groove around the head of his stone axe, 
thereby binding to it a wooden handle which would not 
come off! 

The many floors in this building are on different 
levels, but the builder had discovered the value of the 
partition, both in making two rooms out of one, and 
in supporting the beams on which the roof of wattled 
brush and mud was laid. That was a long move for- 
ward, that probably accidental discovery of the partition, 
the interior wall. It eliminated “unit construction,” and 
was a material psychological factor in the unification of 
the family, or of families into clans. Holes in the 
lower walls show that posts, or pillars, brought on men’s 
(or women’s) backs for distances of fifty miles or more, 
supported the roof. As in the houses made of mud, 
from the ancient Mesopotamian Land of the Two Rivers, 
down to the equally arid climate of the Land of the 
Hohokam, roofs were flat. These, of course, have 
caved in through the centuries, smashing beneath them 
hurriedly hidden and unburied ollas and other artifacts. 

Yet the indefatigable workers of the museum expedi- 
tion found some of the finest and most beautiful pre- 
historic art yet uncovered in the United States. There 
are knuckle bones of sheep and deer, with the ends of 
the larger leg bones, marvelously carved to represent 
the heads of mountain sheep and antelope; stone bowls, 


with ducks, snakes and other animal life carved round the rim. 
One primitive beauty, possibly the Cleopatra of the Gila River 
Valley, kept her cosmetics in such a jar. 

Other bones are carved to represent snakes swallowing birds, 
and birds swallowing snakes. 


Numerous larger carvings, and 
several terra-cotta incense burn- 
ers, indicate that they formed 
the heads of wands carried by 
the priests who probably ruled 
the Hohokam, as they have 
ruled most of the primitive civ- 
ilizations of the New World, 
from Inca down to Mound 
Builder. 


Cremation pits yielded evi- 
dence that the disposal of the 
dead was occasion for much 
ceremony, ending only when the 
funeral ashes were placed in 
ornate clay jars, deposited in 
the earth, and covered with 
other pottery, in which holes 
had been pierced so that the 
spirit of the dead might pass to 
the other world. Unlike the 
archaic Peruvians, the Hoho- 

(Continued on page 47) 


belonging ‘to the 
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During the long winters at Great Bear Lake the dog team is the only method of transportation 
when the airplane is not available. 


MINING HIDDEN HEAT IN THE ARCTIC 


The Discovery of Radium in Canada—Prospecting With Airplanes 


By James MONTAGNES 


bringing with him some chunks of rock. The financiai 

editor of one of the city’s evening papers heard that the 
prospector had something particularly interesting to report. The 
prospector was trailed to a small office, where mining men were 
wont to gather. The editor asked about the rocks, and was told 
they came from somewhere in the Arctic Hintecianel They had 
neither gold nor silver tracings. Neither did they bear signs of 
copper or any of the other minerals which had in recent months 
come out of the Canadian 


()i: DAY a few years ago a prospector reached Toronto, 


northland. Those rocks con- $ 
tained something even more = 
valuable than gold, silver or >; 


platinum. 

When the financial editor 
heard what those rocks con- 
tained he was dubious, though 
at the height of the mining 
boom of 1928 and 1929 nothing 
was unexpected from the north- 
land. The editor took one of 
those rocks with him to his of- 
fice, where he entrusted it to a 
photographer, who put it in a 
sealed box with an undeveloped 
photographic plate. Several 
days later the financial editor 
asked the photographer to open 
the box, develop the plate and 
see the result. That piece of 
unpretentious rock had taken 
its own picture in the black box 
as the developed plate showed. 
Only one known mineral could 
do that. The financial editor 
printed the story. Radium 
bearing ore had been discovered 


5 . Canada. 
in the far north. 
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BUILDING A CAMP AT ECHO BAY 


The discovery of radium-bearing ore on the shores of Great Bear 
Lake has brought hundreds of prospectors to this bleak section of 


The first rich radium deposits were found at Echo Bay 
where this new camp is being built. 


Radium is the lure that is ‘taking hundreds of prospectors to 
the Arctic Circle, for it was from that far northern locality that 
those few pieces of ore found their way to Toronto. On the 
shores of Great Bear Lake, that immense fresh water area partly 
north and partly south of the Arctic Circle, stretching for twelve 
thousand: square miles among rolling mountains and the last of 
the trees of the northland, radium bearing ore had been located. 
So isolated only a few years ago that few people knew of its 
existence unless they looked at a map, it is today the mecca of 
all those who hope to wrest 
fortunes from mineralized rock. 

Radium mining has for years 
been a monopoly of the Belgian 
Congo, where practically all the 
radium in use for medical pur- 
poses comes from, at the price 
of $70,000 a gramme! That is 
enough to make the most pes- 
simistic person a convert to | 
radium mining, especially when 
assays show that the Great 
Bear Lake radium-bearing ore 
is of higher content than that 


found in far-off equatorial 
Africa! And when in addition - 
geologists flying over the 


mountainous Arctic regions of 
Great Bear Lake can see great 
streaks of mineralized rock on 
the surface extending for miles, 
any prospector or financial 
mining backer will stake his all 
on a chance to get a slice of that 
radium bearing rock, with the 
possibility of high grade silver 
and gold thrown in. 

To the medical world a new 
source of radium means every- 


thing. Radium is invaluable in 
the treatment of cancer. But 
radium is scarce, and thus ex- 
pensive, while cancer is a grow- : 
ing evil. Doctors and cancer ake 
sutferers have been encouraged 4 


by the news of this radium | ~4.. : 
a1 he 
rush x z on é 


Since early in 1930 airplanes 
have landed on the shore waters 
of the numerous bays and in- 
lets of Great Bear Lake, They 
have flown over the rolling 
mountains, and disgorged eager 
geologists, prospectors s and min- 
ing engineers, They have been 
taking in food supplies and 
tools and instruments for min- 
ing. Men have built camps and 
planes have taken in canoes. [Each succeeding year more men 
and planes have been going north to the radium regions from all 
parts of Canada and from the United States as well. 

The mineralization of this region has been known since the 
first white man, Samuel Hearne, went into the Arctic for the 
Hudson Bay Company in 1771. He came across Eskimos using 
copper utensils and weapons. He found copper nuggets scattered 
about the plains. Explorers who have gone in since have men- 
tioned these rich deposits of almost solid native copper. The 
Coppermine River and the Copper Eskimos about Coronation 
Gulf, just north of Great Bear Lake, tell the story. And with 
the coming of the airplane more minerals were discovered. The 
region is no longer so inaccessible. Radium, silver, copper and 
gold have all been found about Great Bear Lake in the past few 
years. Some big strikes of gold and the biggest mining rush in 
history is predicted for this distant region where the days are 
about twenty hours long in summer, and of very few hours’ dura- 
tion in winter, 

Isolated though the region is, there is a beaten highway to the 
shores of Great Bear Lake, a highway which leads for more than 
a thousand miles by water and air north from Edmonton in Al- 
berta. The usual amenities of travel are missing, but there are 
paddle-wheel river steamers operated by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany which supply all the comforts of river steamers anywhere 
else on the continent, and there are numerous big comfortable 
planes which speed the anxious in a day from the end of steel to 
anywhere in the radium region, 

Follow the route of the prospectors. Edmonton is their first 
goal whether they come by air or rail, This is the supply center, 
the last city on the way. Edmonton, a city of 80,000, is the gate- 
way to the El Dorado of mining men from all parts of the con- 
tinent. From here a rail journey of two hundred and seventy-five 
miles by the weekly train leads to Waterways, the end of steel. 
For years Waterways has been the jumping-off place for those 


NEW SUPPLIES ARRIVE 


The airplane has revolutionized mining and prospecting in the Arctic. 


In the dead of winter planes bring supplies swiftly to remote mining 


camps hundreds of miles from the nearest railroad. 


who have gone into the north 
for fur or missionary work, for 
medical or administrative pur- 
poses. Now it is also the jump- 
ing off point for miners search- 
ing for secret deposits of min- 
erals of incalculable value. 
Waterways is on the way to be 
a famous rendezvous, for not 
far away are tar sands, which 
engineers have calculated con- 
tain enough oil to supply the 
world for five hundred years at 
present consumption when a 
suitable method of extracting 
the oil from the sands has been 
found. 

At Waterways, or the nearby 
airbase of Fort McMurray, 
boats or planes can be boarded. The route lies by air or water 
along the Athabasca River to the lake of that name, over or 
through the vast fifteen thousand square mile buffalo preserve, to 
the boundary of Alberta and the Northwest Territories. Fort 
Smith is the first stopping place in the Territories. It is the capital 
of all that vast region lying north of the sixtieth parallel of lati- 
tude and stretching to the North Pole. Hopping off by boat or 
plane the river is followed to Fort Resolution on Great Slave 
Lake. From Fort Resolution one travels by boat or plane across 
the mighty lake to Fort Rae, and thence the rest of the way by 
plane from Fort Rae to Great Bear Lake. That is the short route, 
being 1060 miles in all from Edmonton, the straightest possible 
route either by water or air transportation. It follows the Slave 
River, which is not easily navigable because of its many rapids, 
to the radium lake. 

Another route from Fort Resolution by boat leads to Fort 
Providence, to Hay River and thence down the mighty Mac- 
kenzie River to Fort Simpson, Fort Wrigley and Fort Norman, 
where the visitor from any part of the oil spouting regions of the 
United States would find homelike scenery. For Fort Norman 
has oil, and oil wells which have been idle since their sinking 
more than a decade ago are now in full blast. They are solving 
a problem of the northland, for it costs money to send in oil. 
Now that Great Bear Lake, which practically adjoins Fort Nor- 
man, is the scene of a big mining development, the sub-Arctic is 
supplying oil for its own mining development. 

There are big stakes to be won for those who go into Great 
Bear Lake. In the three years since radium was discovered only 
a small section of the east shore of that vast body of water has 
been staked, but every foot near the first big pitchblende—radium 
bearing ore—claim has been staked. In all probability, argue the 
mining men, the rest of that region also has pitchblende as well as 
other minerals. That is why transportation has been speeded up. 

(Continued on page 42) 


AT THE REFUELING STATION 


Seated on the gasoline drums used to refuel airplanes on Great Bear 
Lake, these radium prospectors are talking over some of the special 
problems of mining in the Arctic. 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


In summer supplies and equipment are carried by small gasoline boats 
and scows. These prospectors are leaving the Slave River for Great 
Slave Lake and the Mackenzie River. 


THE BIG BELLIED PALM OF CUBA 


Cuba is a land particularly rich in tropical trees and flowers of all 

kinds. None of its thirty or more species of palms, however, is 

more striking or more grotesque in appearance than the so-called 

big-bellied palm, The specimen seen here is one of the largest 

ever found on the island. Preparations for uprooting it and crating 
it are under way. 


PROSPECTING FOR PALMS 
IN THE JUNGLES 


A Hundred Thousand Mile Quest for Green Gems—Discovering © 
and Transporting Rare Trees—The Hazards of a Peaceful Pro- 


fession. 
By Epwarp A. Howarp 


NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILES up the usually™ 
placid Rio Dulce from port Livingston in Guatemala lies — 
Panzos, a sleepy little town of coffee and rare plants. Fur-— 

ther on lies Tactic and beyond, through the forest, is Coban, a © 
village of two thousand souls, which travelers must reach by a © 
ride of forty bumpy miles on ox carts—or by walking. I chose — 
the latter method and reached Coban in a day, whereas I would | 
have suffered four days on the trail in a so-called vehicle. There- 
by I saved time but encountered trouble. 

The trip up the Rio Dulce and into Coban was full of the kind ~ 
of difficulties I experienced during my eight years spent in the ~ 
jungles of southern Mexico, Cuba and Guatemala seeking thous- — 
ands of plants for tne Doheny Conservatory at Los Angeles. 
Fifty-seven car loads of cycads, palms, ferns, orchids and other 
rare and beautiful specimens crossed Mexico en route to Los 
Angeles or sailed aboard coastwise steamers for southern Cali- 
fornia during this period. 

We shot cycads from solid rock, bargained with natives for 
palms, argued with native 
help for just a little efficiency 
in their work, survived in- 
roads by bandits and combat- 
ted disease. Yet it was the 
most pleasant period in my 
life, a time I should like well 
to re-live. 

I was in Guatemala only 
six months, but the journey 
to Tactic and my experiences 
there leave some __ thrilling 
memories. I had hoped to lo- 
cate a few rare palms and or- 
chids during this journey. 
How well I succeeded you 
presently will see. 

Without particular incident 
I reached Panzos only to find 
no satisfactory hotel accom- 
modations. A local engineer 
kindly offered a room, which 
I gratefully accepted. Though 
I already was accustomed to 
the ways of humans in the 
tropics, I was hardly prepared 
for the terrific clattering on 
my door during the darkest 
hours of the night. Seizing 
my pistol, I hastily prepared 


to shoot down the intruder, A UNIQUE SPECIMEN 
but the threatened trouble be) The big bellied palm is  suffi- 
salvation in disguise. The ciently unusual, but this freak- 
building was burning and his ish member of the species has 
timely call saved my life. developed two fat paunches 
T age eat thie instead of one. Some of its 
Now it happens single-bellied brothers may be 


train to Tactic was running seen in the background. 


ym a very uncertain schedule. 
[ had heard that it went up 
bout once in three months. 
ortunately, I selected the 
roper day for travel, and 
oved on to Tactic without 
difficulty. It was there I found 
I must walk or take ox cart on 
to Coban. Forty miles! 

Believe it or not, I walked 
and dog-trotted those forty 
miles in thirteen hours, with 
some ninety minutes out for 
rest! How I managed to ge 
through that country, abound- 
ing in begonias and_ orchids, 
with such speed I do not yet 
know ; excepting, perhaps, that 
I had no desire either to risk 
my bones in a cart or to sleep 
alone in the jungle. 

When I reached the little 
bridge crossing the narrow 
creek on the outskirts of Coban 
I encountered a tiny police offi- 
cer. Surely he stood no taller 
than four feet. 

“Where are you going?” he 
asked. “Where is your pass- 
port?” 

“It will be along in the ox cart,’ I replied. “What do you 
intend to do with me?” 

“Take you to jail.” 

Cheering news, the prospect of sitting in a cell three days wait- 
ing for my credentials to catch up. After two hours there came, 
however, a rift in the cloud. The jefe politico, having heard of 
my arrival, sent for me. No longer a jail bird, I was turned 
loose to seek a meal, with the request that I call upon that gen- 
tleman at my “early convenience”. 

I mustered my best Spanish to explain my situation when at 


and a half apart. 


last I stood in his august presence. Without wasting words, he. 


turned to a window, saying, as he pointed to a gorgeous garden 
of imported and native palms, “What do you think of this? Do 
you see anything you want?” 

“Do I want any of it,’ I gasped. “I'd like to transport the 
entire garden to California.” 

My welcome could hardly have been more cordial after our 
interview, during which I learned we had the same hobby. He 
gave me the keys to the hospitality of the province, and when I 
left several days later I carried with me, among other beauties, 
four malortiae, dwarf palms which resemble nothing so much as 


A TRIO OF SPIKED PALMS 


One of the most curious of Cuban palms—acrocomia havanensis— 
bristles with thorns four inches long and set in circles an inch 


It reaches a height of about forty feet and pro- 
duces delicious 


neckties with window holes. I 
carried these with me for a 
month in Guatemala, handled 
them gingerly as I returned to 
Mexico, sent them at last to the 
greenhouse—only to learn a 
few weeks later that all had 
died. Such is the struggle of 
collecting ! 

Sixteen times in those eight 
years I returned to the United 
States bearing with me many 
green gems from tropical for- 
ests. I have never counted the 
specimens; have no idea, in 
fact, how many I brought. I[ 
do know, however, that I trav- 
eled 106,000 miles by various 
means of transportation. I 
walked across parts of Cuba 
and Guatemala, sailed aboard 
ships, used every means avail- 
able. And as I traveled, I 
learned. From my first trip 
into lower Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
I returned on the floor of a box 
car, keeping my precious cargo 
alive by burning coke in open 
five-gallon cans. Fortunately I 
slept on the floor, as the physician who greeted me at the border 
raised his hands in horror when he learned I had exposed myself 
to deadly carbon monoxide fumes for three weeks. Apparently 
the fumes had risen with the heat and swirled through cracks 
out into the open. 

One moves among 


nuts. 


great antiquity when roaming through the 
tropics in search of these scientific rarities and one performs 
physical feats which seemed impossible. I had not thought we 
would be blasting cycads from solid rock when first I left the 
States, yet before we returned we were destined for this novel 
experience, as well as many that proved more exciting and dan- 
gerous. It was my good fortune to have a master at blasting, 
A. L. Dominy, as my assistant. He was convinced we could take 
the cycads—and in time he proved his faith. The cycads are the 
last living representatives of the coal period. A few grow to 
great heights and weigh so much they bend over of their own 
accord. I measured one bowed cycad in the state of Vera Cruz 
that would have towered forty-two feet into the air had it not 
succumbed to fatigue. And it was growing in solid limestone— 
not in fissures, but in pockets within the rock itself. 

We blasted away four feet of rock before we could loosen the 
plant, but at last crated and shipped it to Los Angeles without 


: Bee oe 
TRANSPORTING A PALM IN CUBA 


Ten oxen were required to transport this two and one-half ton big-bellied palm twenty miles across the Cuban countryside. In 


tropical 
countries innumerable difficulties must be surmounted in order to get rare species of palms out of the jungle to the railroad or the steamship, 


Cuba is a paradise for the 
hunter of tropical palms. 
Here are two particularly 
beautiful specimens taken 
by the author. The palm 
with the extraordinary leaves 
at the left was found near 
Santa Clara. Below is a 
small palm with huge 
leaves that grew near 
Havana. 


so much as damaging the 
roots, The cycad is, as one 
might surmise, one of the 
most resistant plants known. 
“he cycad of which I speak 
is. estimated \by Dr. 1. 0H. 
Bailey, the eminent American 
horticulturist, to be at least 
five hundred years old. Truly an ancient vintage! Yet male and 
female cycads are thriving in Los Angeles today, being pollinated 
by artificial means for no insect has yet been found here which 
will do the job successfully. 

Thousands upon thousands of valuable palms abound in South- 
ern Mexico and further south in the tropics. Highly prized or- 
chids do not generally occur in Cuba or Mexico, though I found 
many in Guatemala. I refer, of course, to the commercial orchids. 
| did find three albino forms in Mexico and one very fine albino 
in Guatemala. I could have bought one for $100, but did not 
have enough money with me at the time. The plant would have 
been worth $800 in Los Angeles or New York but I was forced to 
leave it 1n its tropical surroundings. 

One hears a great deal about reptiles in the tropics. So much 
exaggeration has crept into the public prints that I feel compelled 
to say that I saw only seven snakes during eight years! True, 
I had one or two experiences I would not care to repeat, yet 
these usually did not happen in the presence of reptiles. I might 
add in passing that none of the seven I saw evidenced any hatred 
toward man. When I came within view, they were bending their 
efforts toward escaping. 

Alligators are a different proposition. You can’t tell me—and 
make me believe—they won’t scare a man within an inch of 
oblivion. During the trip up the Rio Dulce, of which I already 
have spoken, I saw great numbers of them. One native, I 
learned, had killed 14,000 over a period of years and sold the 
skins in the United States. Yet many were left. From a row- 
boat, sliding silently toward the sea, I killed several with a re- 
volver. Eventually | found this a rather unpleasant sport, how- 
ever, since they never fought back. Perhaps I was fortunate to 
be a fairly proficient marksman. 

The alligator is capable of great speed. Some attain great 
lengths and weight, exceeding eighteen feet from tip to tip. One 
afternoon I decided to walk from shore out to what looked like 
an island in a shallow lake. From the shore I could see it was 
covered by scores of ’gators. Thinking there could not possibly 
be anything alive hidden beneath the water, I started to walk 
out, bearing a pistol—for protection! Suddenly I felt a churning 
in the water and a huge alligator quickly shot up under me. 
When I turned to look, I found myself standing on the bank 
again. My nerve was better next day when we returned and 
killed fifteen from a safe distance. 

This has little to do with hunting palms, however, and would 
have no proper place in this narrative had I been attending to 
my business. I went out of my way seeking trouble, and almost 


oe 


found it. We had troubles enough with palms and people, with- 
out going out of our paths seeking more. Re: 

As I look back over those exciting days, I try to visualize our 
difficulties. Of all the hard jobs which we accomplished I think 
the toughest was in Chiapas when I found an acanthoriza 
warecewiceti palm. It measured a little more than nine feet 
tall, was divided into seven heads four feet above the roots and 
weighed, when finally boxed, nine hundred pounds. We did 
not discover this rarity in a level valley where our work would 
have been comparatively simple. Seven of us moved that un- 
wieldy mass through dense chaparral, across canyons and over 
cliffs for seven and one-half miles. We wore out five sets of 
skids. 
before depositing the half-ton alongside an ox-cart. 

I was very weary, but happy to see the load bump away toward 
the railroad. I did not want to see another palm under those 
conditions at any future date. Then a native pattered up to me 
saying, “Senor, I know where find another.” He offered to lead 
me there for a sum less than the cost of a cigar. Three hours 
later we reached the spot after a scorching march across valleys 
and hills. It was too fine a prize to pass up, so we set about re- 
moving it from its ancient bed to civilization. This job was far 
more simple than the first, excepting that | became unconscious 
from sunstroke for several hours and on one occasion stepped on 
a viper, breaking its back. Aside from these near tragedies, the 
task was comparatively easy. You may readily understand from 
this why I hardly recommend “trailing jungle palms” as a 
pastime ! 

Cuba offers many fascinating prizes. Though I spent only a 
half-year there, I encased some of the finest palms which I found 
during my experiences in the tropics. Among the most interesting 
Cuban palms is the Pritchardia wrightii which the natives call 
the “big bellied palm.” These curious palms grow in a large open 
forest some forty miles long. Their roots are in very hard gravel. 
They grow to a height of forty feet and their trunks attain a 
diameter of twelve inches at the base. They derive their names 


from the fact that between six and ten feet above the base the 


SCALING A ROYAL PALM 


The royal palm is the most characteristic tree of Cuba, and its 

regal crest dominates nearly every landscape. It attains a height 

of from fifty to seventy-five feet, and sometimes of more than a 

hundred feet. Every portion of the tree from its roots to its 
branches serves some useful purpose. 


We toiled four days around boulders and through bush | 


bole enlarges into a barrel-like protuberance some thirty inches 
thick.. The trunk becomes slender above this protuberance 
while the leaves spread out into a head nine feet in diameter. 

This odd palm serves a purpose more useful than mere coun- 
try decoration, however. Local residents saw the barrel out from 
the trunk, leave one end flat and cut out the other to make a 
comfortable chair. The wood is thick enough to hold the heaviest 
man, and the outside, being smooth, may be polished. The trunk 
of the palm may be cut and burned, while ‘natives utilize the 
leaves to patch their huts. A whole forest of pot-bellied trees 
swaying in the breeze is, as you may well imagine, an extraordi- 
nary spectacle. 

I have not told you all how- 
ever. Some of these palms have 
two barrels. One such specimen 
measured three feet across at 
the widest point. Termites work 
busily on many of them, nesting 
near the top. Oddly, they do not 
injure the palms (unlike their 
American relatives) and come 
out of hiding only during the 
hours of darkness. From what 
material they build their nests 
and the visible runways I do not 
know, but it does give off an 
odor sufficiently offensive to 
drive away the mosquitos. For 
once at least, termites serve a 
really useful purpose. 

I thanked my lucky stars for 
the proximity of sugar planta- 
tions when, the palms boxed, we 
were ready to carry them to the 
railroad. It was necessary to 
cart them behind ten oxen from 
Hato Quemado to Consolacion 
del Sur. The Pritchardia—a 
double header—weighed with its 
case five thousand pounds, but 
it reached its destination safely 
after a creaking journey, on a 
cart provided by a nearby plan- 


\ 


tation. Unfortunately we 
never saw it at Los Angeles, 
however. A cyclone destroyed 
the packing case and injured 
the specimen not long after it 
reached the railroad. 
Extensive forests of Acro- 
comia havanensis may be 
found in the Santa Clara dis- 
trict near Santiago de las 
Vagas. These palms _ bristle 
with jet black thorns four in- 
ches long and set in the trunk 
in circles an inch and a halt 
apart. I consider this species 
to be a class apart in novelty. 
It attains a height of forty 
feet, has vivid, green fronds, 
a bole formed like an Indian 


After the earth around the roots 
has been removed, the crate in 
which the palm is to be moved 


is built around it. This speci- 
: men is sixty years old. 


UPROOTING A CYCAD 


Block and tackle are necessary to uproot the sturdy cycad of Mexico. 

These palms are among the most resistant and tenacious trees known. 

The author discovered one of them, estimated to be five hundred 
years old, growing in solid limestone. 


club and produces each year 
bushels of delicious nuts. 

My journeys through Cuba, 
in humid heat so unbearable 
I returned home so emaciated 
my friends did not recognize 
me, were rich in_ results 
though difficult physically. It 
was with no regret, therefore, 
that I returned to Mexico 


later to find a néw species 
which I had the honor to 


In prospecting for palms one 
often comes upon queer speci- 
mens. This twisted big-bellied 


photographed in 


Cuba. 


palm was 


name for Mr. E. L. Doheny. In 
Chiapas, on the highlands one 
hundred miles north of Guate- 
mala and twenty-five miles in- 
land from the Pacific Coast, I 
found a new and distinct species 
of Dioon and named it dohenyn. 
I saw a group of about fifty a 
mile above the sea and brought 
away six of the finest on burros. 
Of these Dioons, the largest had 
a trunk four feet high and meas- 
ured six inches in diameter. Its 
head spread across five feet. The 
species has demonstrated its 
hardiness by thriving in Los Angeles. 

Our troubles did not end with the finding of the desired plants. 
Sixty miles from Sanborn Station, on the Vera Cruz and Isth- 
mus railroad, in the old town of Lachiguiri, I found a species 
of cycad which I had been seeking. I selected one with a six-foot 
trunk, and my helpers declined to be bothered further on account 
of its great weight. I abandoned the specimen temporarily and 
went on with lesser problems. 

Next day I encountered the presidente of Lachiguiri and that 
worthy levied a fee of two dollars for each plant. I protested, 
but paid. When I reported the incident to the jefe politico in 
Tehuantepec he became very angry and asked me to return in 
two weeks. When I called again, he walked with me to a store 
house—and there I found all my palms. For his unjust demand, 
the presidente had been ordered to deliver these plants. He had 
had to pay seventeen men for three days’ work in dragging the 
palm to a road, while another four days were required to deliver 
it by ox-cart. 


(Continued on page 46) 


BEACONS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


The Romance of the Lightship—Drama at the End of a Mooring Chain—How 


for writers and artists, yet comparatively few of them know 

enough about the equally romantic lightships—the floating 
beacon signposts stationed at the major harbor gateways of the 
world—to picture them in words or in pigments. 


r YHE ROMANCE of the lighthouse has long been a theme 


The subject is one to challenge the 
imagination. No more heroic service 
is rendered humanity today than by the 
crews which man these small, isolated 
light vessels. A lighthouse is operated 
on a stable foundation; a lightship rides 
out the weather at the end of a moor- 
ing chain in a heaving waste of water, 
sometimes outside, sometimes within 
the entrance to a great port, and often 
in the direct channel of shipping. 

Whatever her position, her signals— 
lamps, fog siren, bell and radio beacon 
—serve aS a warning against such 
menaces to navigation as the Goodwin 
sands off the English coast; the granite 
teeth of the Seven Stones between 
Land’s End and the Scilly Isles; the 
treacherous shifting shoals: of the 
mouth of the Columbia river, Oregon; 
or the serried ridges running seven and 
a half miles out to sea from Cape Hat- 
teras, the notorious headland of North 
Carolina. 

The idea of the floating lighthouse 
originated as an experiment in Eng- 
land. From the Nore, the first light- 
ship ever built, and stationed at the 
estuary of the Thames, has grown the 
large fleet scattered today all over the 
globe. 

_In 1820, the Nantucket, the first 
lightship built for the United States 
government, was stationed off Craney 
Island in Chesapeake bay at the en- 
trance to Elizabeth river. About fifty 
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the Lightship is Operated 


By Ernet Romig FULLER 


Kore Yen te 
ON STATION 


Anchored in a lonely waste of sea off a dangerous 

bar or shoal, the lamps, fog signal and radio of 

the lightship are an invaluable guide for mariners 
to the haven of a harbor. 


years later, the Columbia, first of the Pacific coast lightships, 
was moored to her lonely post in Astoria harbor, where the great 
river whose name she bears empties into the ocean. Today there 
are fifty-seven similar vessels in service in United States’ waters, 
a number which includes thirteen relief lightships. The latter take 


Bureau of Lighthouses 
Smaller lightships are stationed on the Great Lakes. This picture of the Huron was taken from the deck of a pass- 
ing ore carrier. 


the place of the regular ships, when these 


“come in for repairs, or overhauling, to 


the depots maintained for the purpose. 

Whether intended for the protection 
of Oriental, European, British or our 
own seaports, the same general plan of 
construction is followed in the building 
of lightships. A century or more of 
experimenting indicates conclusively 
the kind of materials and form of hull 
best adapted to the highly specialized 
work the lightship is called upon to per- ' 
form. The equipment of course has 
been modernized from time to time in 
accordance with the trend of inven- 
tions. 

With their high prows and _ their 
great lanterns caged in at the tops of 
their fifty feet steel masts, what sturdy 
little craft these floating beacons are! 
Built for strength, not for beauty, yet 
somehow they achieve, with their al- 
most poignant air of gallantry, some- 
thing we would call personality in peo- 
ple. The length of the largest is but 
one hundred and fifty feet, while the 
smaller vessels, such as those stationed 
on the Great Lakes, are from eighty to 
one hundred feet. Because steadiness 
of the lights and ease of motion for the 
comfort of the crew are requisites, the 
lines are designed to control, as far as 
is humanly possible, both rolling and 
pitching, and the weight is out of seem- 
ing proportion to the size. 

The immense incandescent electric 


lights with their reflectors show flashing. =~ ee 

or occulting lights and are controlled by . 
small auxilliary engines. The lights 
swing by a gimbal arrangement of re- 
flectors, at an even angle, irrespective of 
the motion of the vessel. 

The anchors, for the most part, are the 
mushroom type—that of the Columbia 
weights 7500 pounds and is lowered at 
the end of its specially constructed steel 
cable with links a foot long—and they 
are controlled by steam winches. 

The vivid colors characteristic of the 
hulls of lightships vary in different 
countries. On American shores, out- 
harbor vessels are painted yellow; those 
inside, scarlet. These colors together 
with the snowy white of decks and deck 
houses and the jet black of funnel and 
masts make a striking combination. 

The ship’s name, which also is the 
name of her station, is printed on both 
sides of the hull in white letters extend- 
ing almost from waterline to taffrail— 
Seven Stones, Nordeney, Ruytingen, 

Umatilla, Swiftsure, Fire Island, or 
whatever it may be. To the Service, the 
ships are identified by numbers, which 
likewise indicate the order in which they 
were built. 

The earliest models were constructed 
of white oak, or live oak, and the timbers 
were subjected to a salt solution process 
of seasoning which rendered them as 
hard as iron. The hulls proved to be so 
impervious to the wear and tear of the 
elements and the terrible buffeting of 
gales and hurricanes that many of the 
wooden lightships served their. country 
continuously for half a century, or more, 
before they were retired. 

When No. 3 had completed sixty years 
of gallant service, her master declared 
she was good for as many more. No. 
50, after almost as long a period, when 
scrapped by the government, was taken 
over by a private concern, and today is 
still freighting off the coast of Mexico. 
The very last of the staunch old timers 
was retired from a South Carolina sta- 
tion in 1931. 

These first lightships had no propelling 
power but sails, their lamps were fuelled 
‘with coal oil and their quarters were so 

restricted a man couldn’t stand upright 
in them. If during a storm, a mooring 
chain snapped, the ship was powerless 
to combat the elements, or to save itself 
from drifting where wind and tide de- 
creed. 

Probably the most unique journey ever 
made by any craft was that of No. 50, 
which parted her moorings during a ter- 
rific hurricane in November, 1899, and 
was driven onto Peacock Spit, near Cape 
Disappointment off the Washington 
shores of the Columbia river, one of the 
very dangers against which she was in- A TRIO OF AMERICA’S LIGHTSHIPS 
tended to warn navigators. 


There are fifty-seven lightships stationed at perilous places in American waters, small boats all of 


According to an account of the disas- them, but sturdily built to withstand the roughest seas. The Columbia was named after the first 
ter, as recorded by George RV eitinam: of the Pacific coast lightships. The relief ships take the place of the regular ships when the 
U. S. Commissioner of Lighthouses, latter come in for repairs. 

“After lying for sixteen months where 

she struck, and after it was found she could not be got off into river. After this unusual journey, No. 50 was repaired and re- 
the sea, the vessel was hauled on skids seven hundred yards placed on her station and remained in service till 1909.” 
across land through the woods, and launched into the Columbia It was not until 1882, beginning with No. 44, that iron and 
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The steel mastheads on which the powerful lights are placed aver- 


age about fifty feet in height. 


steel supplanted oak in the construction of 
lightships. In 1891, propelling power was 
introduced into the equipment, and today 
all lightships on important stations are fit- 
ted with engines, which help them retain 
their positions in heavy weather and enable 
them to proceed independently to and from 
their stations. 

There is a striking contrast between 
primitive lightships and the following trio 
built in 1930—the Fire Island, replacing an 
older model of the same name in New York 
harbor; the Swiftsure, named after the 
banks of that name on the northwestern 
coast and Blunt's Reef, on a California 
danger point. 

Before the building of these three ships, 
all lightships were constructed in Atlantic 
coast shipyards, and those intended for 
western stations sent, before the opening of 
the Panama canal, “around the Horn”. The 
Fire Island has the distinction of being the 
first western built lightship destined for an 
Atlantic station. Her maiden voyage of 
5892 miles from Portland, Oregon, to New 
York Harbor, in command of Captain 
Jacob Neilsen of the lightship Columbia, 


In heavy fogs a four-way horn on the 
Fire Island Lightship broadcasts a warn- 
ing to ocean liners. 


was made under her own power. This is doubtless the longest 
voyage she will ever be called upon to make. 

Fire Island! How many homesick travelers have thrilled to 
this easternmost outpost of their native shores! How number- 
less the vessels of all kinds, and of alli nationalities, that have 
been pointed through fog, sleet and hurricane to the sea lane 
leading to the haven of a port by her occulting lights, her radio 
beacons, her shrieking horn—sweetest of all music to storm- 
tossed seamen’s ears. 

The government report on the new Fire Island is interesting 
enough to quote in part: ‘Diesel electric generating sets furnish 
the propelling power, amd power for the signals. Radio equip- 
ment, masthead light, fog signals and anchor windlasses are oper- 
ated electrically. Crew’s quarters are fitted with electric lights; 
electric refrigeration has been provided, and all the auxiliary 
machinery is operated by electricity, making the vessel one of 
the most up-to-date to be found in any service.” 

Apropos of the old Swiftsure lightship, which was first sta- 
tioned off the banks at the entrance to the Straits of Fuca in 
1909, her skipper once wrote: “Year after year on making the 
Straits nine times out of ten it is foggy—at least that is my 
experience—but my one great beacon of hope when having many 
hundreds of lives on board, is that I need not approach the 
dangerous coast line to locate myself, but 
can safely sound my way to get the sound 
of the good old Swiftsure lightship’s fog 
whistle, and when I get it I have no hesita- 
tion ; no matter how thick it is, night or day, 
I feel safe in entering the Straits on my 
usual course.” 

In December, 1932, a tremendous sea of 
tidal wave proportions broke over the new, 
all-steel constructed Swiftsure with tragical 
results. Had she been of an earlier type, 
she most certainly would have been demol- 
ished. (During this same gale, the Uma- 
tilla lightship fourteen miles south of Cape 
Flattery, broke her moorings and it was 
several days before she was refitted with 
new moorings and anchored again to her 
station. ) 

The official report in 1932 of her master, 
Captain Eric H. Lindman of the Swiftsure, 
tells the tale more graphically than a lay- 
man possibly could. 

“At ten P. M. a tidal wave struck over 
our bow and stove in two port lights on 
the starboard side of the pilot house. Also 
sprung the steel plates. The water rushed 
into the pilot house with terrific impact, 
hitting Seaman Harris who was on watch 
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The buoys located along our coasts are indispensable 


aids to safety for navigators. 


At the left a whistling 


buoy is being lowered to position; above a disabled 
buoy is being hauled aboard a tender; and at the right 
a nun buoy is being dropped overside. 
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BRINGING SUPPLIES 


Without the services of the government tenders, which frequently 

run great risks to bring fuel, supplies and mail, lightships and light- 

houses could not exist. Here a tender is seen pumping fresh water 

through the hose passing over the stern of the Pollock Rip Lightship 
off the Massachusetts coast. 
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at the time and threw him against the steering wheel with full 
force, breaking his arm; also three spokes of the rim, bending 
the horizontal shaft, and the gears were frozen by the base being 
thrown out of alignment. Destroyed all navigation instruments 
that were secured on top of the chart desk, sextant, polaris and 
chronometer. Stove in the chart desk and seat at end of desk. 
Tore all regulation posters from the bulkheads, together with 
official licenses. Flooded all chart books and signal flags 

flooded Master’s quarters, damaging books and other personal 
property. ... I hearby certify that the above is a true statement ; 
master, subordinate officers and crew did all they possibly could 
to protect the life and property of the vessel; that the injury to 
Seaman Harris and damage to the vessel and its property was 
caused by an act of God and was inevitable. Therefore the 
master of this vessel and the Superintendent of Lighthouses are 
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not responsible. Signed—Eric H. Lindman, Master. Baneane dt” Lasers 


It might be added that due to the heavy running sca a tender On all first class modern lightships oil burning lamps have been 
was unable for almost a week thereafter to approach the light- replaced by powerful incandescent lamps of a thousand watt capac- 
ship near enough to take off the badly injured seaman. ity, controlled by auxiliary engines. The specially designed lantern 


This calamity is but one of hundreds equally thrilling recorded is equipped with plate glass storm panes. 


in the annals of the service. Each country has its quota. The 
most dreaded peril is, however, not the hurricane, but fog: when 
its white impenetrable blanket blots out even the flag on the jack 
mast, all craft caught in its meshes take their bearings either 
from the blaring horn, or the radio beacon—in the old days, it 
was the under sea bell—and make directly for the lightship. Out 
of the smother, the great hulls loom and bear down on the little 
red vessel, straining so helplessly on its leash. 

“The wonder is,” states Jacob Neilsen, skipper of the Columbia, 
“that we aren’t cut in two and sunk, but so far the Eighty-eight 
has been lucky. Dozens of craft sometimes—large and small— 
hover in our vicinity for hours waiting for the fog to lift and 
a chance to make a dash for safety.” 

Frederick A. Talbot in his book, “Lightships and Lighthouses,” 
says: “Certainly it seems a sorry trick of fortune that occa- 
sionally the workers in the cause of humanity should be com- 
pelled to fight desperately for their lives from a blow inflicted 
by the very interests they strive might and main to protect. The 
Dover light was sent to the bottom twice within a very short time, 
and in each instance the men were rescued only in the nick of 
time.” The Nantucket lightship, farther from the shore than 
any other lightship in the world, likewise has been sunk several 
times by collision. 

Even in calm weather, the lightship is in continual motion. In 
bad weather, tossed, rolled and spun in all directions simultane- 
eously, she writhes and twists on her moorings like a trapped wild 


Bureau of Lighthouses 


: When all other signals fail, the lightship still has its hand bell. 
(Continued on page 48) This one is over the famous Fire Island Lightship. 
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The Texas longhorns are 
among the handsomest cattle 
in the world. 


TEXAS LONGHORNS AND 


SOME DISTANT COUSINS 


The Former Monarchs of the Cattle Ranges—Longhorns of Europe and Asia 


By Witt C. Barnes 


“Oh, we rounded up them longhorns, 
To drive up the Chisholm trail. 
We dug ’em from the mesquites, 
And we tied ’em head an’ tail. 

Some was wild and mossy headed, 
Some was old, an’ branded well, 
Some was mavericks an’ outlaws 
Now, they surely gave us hell.” 


HE old timer from west Texas was talking of the old days 
when buffalo, Indians and longhorn cattle were the main 
standbys of civilization in the Southwest. 

“Say,” he drawled, his eyes shining with the light of other 
days, “them oxen had horns so long that it bothered us to git 
our ropes over ‘em. I’m tellin’ 
you. Why, it use to worry the 
big ones to git through between 


two trees.” He rolled deftly 
an old fashioned corn husk 
cigarette. “These here now 


steers they’s raisin’ these days, 
what’s got a pretty plenty Brah- 
man or Hindu blood in their 
carcasses, they got horns all 
right. But look at ’em.” His 
face registered extreme disgust. 
He pulled vigorously at the 
corn-husk cigarette, then ram- 
bled on. ‘“‘They ain’t got the 
broad outward twist and curl 
of our old rangers. ’Stead of 
bein’ wide an’ all spread out 
these Hindus’ horns grow up 
into the air like a old bull elk’s 
antlers. No, siree; I don’t 
mind tellin’ you there ain’t no 
handsomer cattle in all! this 
world than a bunch of them 
west Texas longhorns.” 

Now, there’s no arguing with 
such old range hands. What 
they know they know. Their 
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AN OLD TIME TEXAS LONGHORN 
One of the oldest authenticated photographs of a Texas longhorn, 
this picture was taken about 1895. “Champion,” as this steer was 
called, won many prizes in Texas and was exhibited at Western 
fairs for several years. In color he was dull red; his horns mea- 
sured seven feet six inches from tip to tip. 


opinion of our modern well bred cattle “what cain’t run a quar- 
ter without gittin’ heart failure” is picturesquely stated. 

“You know,” he said confidentially, “when it come to load 
them old timers on the train up at Dodge City or Abilene, we 
had to saw a foot or two offen each horn to git the steers through 
the car door. Couldn’t load ’em no other way.” 

As for the hornless or muley cattle, what the old timers said 
about that breed when they first appeared on the Western cattle 
ranges was a plenty. “How you goin’ to rope these here now 
Pelons if they ain’t got no horns?” was their outstanding and to 
them absolutely unanswerable question. 

The complaint of our Texas friends against cattle carrying an 
admixture of the blood of the 
Sacred Hindu cattle of India, 
“Brahmans” as they are gener- 
ally called, is well founded. 

Some of the Brahmans do 
have long horns, but they are 
essentially different in «their 
growth and character. Not 
long since the writer saw a 
copy of a painting by one of 
the so-called “cowboy artists” 
who infest the dude ranches of 
the Far West. It was called 
a “Longhorn Cattle Stampede”. 
If a cattle stampede means a 
herd of cattle in a joyous, play- 
ful gallop across an open bit of 
land, surrounded by dry goods 
cow persons, spurs, quirts, 
chaps and all, this was indeed 
a cattle stampede. But there 
wasn't an old time Texas long- 
horn in the whole lot. Their 
horns all rose almost straight 
from their skulls and then roll- 
ed gracefully back over their 
withers, a sure sign of the 
sacred cattle. 


Southern Texas today is full of these hybrid cattle. They are 
readily picked out in a herd by this peculiar growth of horn; 
plus the hump on top of their shoulders just behind the horns. 
This hump persists no matter how small the infusion of Brah- 
man blood in their veins. It’s the Brahman hall mark. 

The general belief is that the Texas longhorn cattle came to 
this continent from Spain in 1521 when a Spanish vessel arrived 
off the coast. of Mexico via the West Indies. The crew un- 
ceremoniously dumped overboard into the warm waters of the 
Gulf of Campeche, near the present Mexican city of Vera Cruz, 
a small assortment of young cattle. These animals promptly 
swam ashore and evidently found things very much to their liking. 
Within a comparatively few years this little herd of émigrés had 
spread all over Old Mexico and overflowed into that vast open 
region that later on became our great state of Texas. They were 
the first.cattle on this western hemisphere. And so Texas began 
her career as the “Longhorn State”. 

But there are other countries that are still producing cattle 
with horns so long that they too may well be called ‘“longhorns”’. 
England, for example, has today two separate groups of cattle 
native to that country which are remarkable for their long, keen 
horns. They are in fact classed as “English Longhorn Cattle”. 

One herd is found in Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire and neighbor- 
ing counties. An English cattle- 
man, William Marshall, writ- 
ing of these longhorn cattle, 
states that they were originally 
all black in color with an oc- 
casional white face. In time 
they became “pied”, that is, 
spotted or varicolored. Some 
were occasionally brindle or 
brown. 

This particular breed of long- 
horn cattle was known as the 
Craven breed because the Earl 
of Craven maintained a herd 
of them on his estates in Eng- 
land. Marshall says they were 
unsuitable for draught  pur- 
poses, however, as their long 
horns interfered with their 
yoke mates. “It was this. 
breed, the Craven breed,” Mar- 
shall writes, “which supplied 
the medieval hunting horn, and 


A TEXAS HYBRID 


Today Texas is full of hybrid cattle. This longhorn steer has a 
considerable amount of Brahman blood in his veins, but his horns 
are longer than those of the ordinary hybrid. 


SACRED WHITE OXEN 


Much of the hard labor in Singapore and the Straits Settlement is 
done by the fawn colored Brahmans. The unusually long horns 
grow almost straight upwards from the animals’ narrow heads. 


AN ENGLISH LONGHORN 


The longhorns were at one time widely distributed in England 

and Ireland and were no doubt survivors of an ancient race. This 

Craven cow whose horns resemble those of the Texas longhorn, 
belongs to one of the few herds still surviving in England. 


when the use of that imple- 
ment declined there was little 
reason to cherish the shape of 
horn.” This Craven breed is 
the only longhorn stock the 
horns of which in twist and 
widespread growth are almost 
identical with the horns of the 
Texans. 

Not so far from this Craven 
herd is another group of Eng- 
lish cattle known as the “Wild 
Cattle of Chartley Park.’ These 
are ninety per cent pure white 
in color with deep red or brown 
ears. They have long slender 
horns. Unlike the Texas long: 
horns, in each of these English 
breeds, the horns of both the 
cows and the steers are about 
of equal length. In the Texas 
cattle the horns of the steers 
are invariably much longer 
than those of the cows or bulls. 
The Chartley Park cattle are 
claimed to be an original stock that were found running wild in 
this part of England in the time of William the Conqueror. 

In Continental Europe several distinct types or breeds of cattle, 
especially work oxen have unusually long horns. In Portugal 
even in the larger cities such as Operto, these gentle mild-eyed 
creatures are used to haul huge heavy two-wheeled carts* loaded 
with all kinds of merchandise. They are guided through the 
traffic by young boys or women of the peasant class and led by 
small ropes or straps around each animal’s horns. This is unusual 
because in practically all other European countries oxen are almost 
invariably handled by nose rings. 

In the Orient at Penang and Singapore in the British Straits 
settlements, one finds a peculiar type of the sacred white cattle 
of India, the Brahmans. These are generally white or fawn in 
color and all have unusually long horns which grow almost 
straight upwards from the animal’s long, narrow heads. Here 
you find these cattle working in the big cities, delivering goods 
in carts, pulling street sweeping machines, lawn mowers and 
lawn rollers. They also haul heavy loads along the highways 
between cities and in the fields and rubber plantations. They are 
guided just like horses, by rope reins, which are nearly always 
attached to the heavy nose rings. In addition to the nose rings 
there is often a metal bit in the animal’s mouth to which the reins 
are attached. It is interesting to see these animals come swing- 
ing down the streets at a fast walk pulling a heavy load of 
freight exactly like a team of horses. The drivers are evidently 
proud of their steeds for nearly all the horns have been beauti- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
ure in announcing ‘“‘Kapoot” by Carveth 
Wells as the new quarterly publication of 
the National Travel Club. In this new 
book the famous explorer who has sought 
adventure in so many parts of the world 
writes of his recent journey in Soviet 
Russia—a journey which in many ways 
was more arduous than his travels in the 
Malay jungles or his expedition to Cen- 
tral Equatorial Africa as the leader of the 
Massee Expedition to the Ruwenzori 
Range. 

“Kapoot” is a picture of the Russia few 
foreigners eyer see. It is the record of a 
journey that began conventionally enough 
in Moscow and Leningrad under the aus- 
pices of the official Intourist guides and 
which led, eventually, after a long trip 
southward through a pathetic and famine 
stricken land, to the Caucasus Mountains 
and Mount Ararat. It’s a strange story 
that Mr. Wells has to tell, and at times a 
erim one; but it is rich in adventures and 
always lively and entertaining for it is 
told with that dry humor, that frankness 
and that awareness of curious facts which 
places the author in a class by himself as 
writer and lecturer. 

This special edition of “Kapoot” is is- 
sued to members of the N.T.C. at the spe- 
cial price of $2.00 postpaid. It is illustrated 
with nineteen photographs, has a striking, 
pictorial map as end papers and a jacket 
in color, Later another edition of the book 
will be issued for the general public at a 
higher price. Further information con- 
cerning this and other publications of the 
Club may be obtained by writing to the 
Secretary. 


MOTORING TO THE PICTUR- 
ESQUE SOUTHWEST 


By Henry MacNarr 


There is only one point in the whole 
United States which is common to four 
separate states. And map-makers have 
quickly taken advantage of this fact to 
print the maps of Utah, Colorado, Arizona 
and New Mexico on a single sheet. In 
this group of states there are many Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments, National 
Forests and Indian Reservations. As a 
matter of actual count, out of the first one 
hundred national parks and monuments 
in the U. S., there are thirty-two in these 
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four states, about four times the average. 

There are several good ways to reach 
the Southwest from the East. One may 
follow the Broadway of America as de- 
scribed fully in the January 1933 issue of 
Travel. This route runs from Washing- 
ton, D. C., via Shenandoah Valley through 
Roanoke, Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis, 
Little Rock, Hot Springs, Ark., Northern 
Texas, and El Paso, entering New Mexico 
twenty miles further along. At Lords- 
burg, N. M., one may swing south through 
Douglas and Tombstone, Ariz., connecting 
with the Pacific International Highway at 
Nogales or one may keep ahead through 
Globe and Phoenix, where a side trip is 
available for the Grand Canyon, return- 
ing to U. S. 66 which is followed to Los 
Angeles. From Phoenix, one may con- 
tinue on U. S. 80 to San Diego, Calit., 
then follow U. S. 101 to Los Angeles and 
all California coastal points, and through 
Western Oregon and Washington. This 
is the most comfortable route from Coast 
to Coast, being all improved and 93% 
paved. 

The next best way to reach the South- 
west is over the Santa Fé trail which fol- 
lows U. S. 40 through St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., turning southward at Sa- 
lina, Kas., on U. S. 81 to Hutchinson, and 
again west on U. S. 50 through Dodge 
City into LaJunta, Colo. Here one may 
continue to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Pike’s Peak and Denver and west on U. S. 
40 for Salt Lake City where U. S. 91 
leads to Zion and Bryce National Parks 
and on to Grand Canyon National Park or 
the new Grand Canyon Bridge 786 feet 
above the level of the. Colorado River. 
The bridge is 300 feet long and cost $330,- 
000. About seventy miles further along 
is Dinosaur Canyon, flanked by huge rocks 
on which well-preserved Dinosaur tracks, 
estimated to be thirty million years old, 
are seen. 

The last but not the least interesting 
way to the Southwest is via. U. S. 66 
which runs directly from Chicago to St. 
Louis and Springfield, Mo., thence to 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., entering 
New Mexico just beyond Amarillo, Texas, 
reaching Las Vegas and Santa Fé, one of 
the oldest towns in the United States, 
flanked by prehistoric Indian Pueblos, Na- 
tional forests and Indian reservations. U. 
S. 66, still a first-class road, swings west 
through Gallup between National forests 
into Arizona, passing a side road leading 
through Petrified Forest, one of the more 
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interesting points in Arizona, some of the 
trees being over 250 feet long. On the 
other side of the Route U. S. 66 is the 
famous Painted Desert, where sands of 
many colored mountains merge to form a 
picturesque spot. Thirty miles ahead is 
Holbrook, where U. S. 260 joins, and the 
road, now paved, leads past Meteor Cra- 
ter. 

At Williams a paved road leads to the 
Grand Canyon. At Kingman a narrow 
road leads north 86 miles to Boulder 
Dam with Fortification Mountain in view 
at the terminus of that road. Route 66 
goes ahead across the Colorado River into 
California. If one remains in Arizona, 
one would do well to take U. S. 89 at Ash 
Fork passing through the Dells, six miles 
before reaching Prescott. At Wickenburg 
we join U. S. 60 and continue on to Phoe- 
nix, the metropolis. 

Turning left on U. S. 80 one arrives at 
Apache Junction, thirty-four miles east, 
and begins the gorgeous road internation- 
ally known as The Apache Trail which 
winds along lakes and lofty mountains 
past Roosevelt Dam, one of the earliest 
Federal Reclamation projects. Just be- 
yond the dam is Tonto National Monu- 
ment, marking the site of Arizona’s best 
preserved cliff dwellings. One hundred 
nineteen miles from Phoenix, we cross 
Coolidge Dam, forming San Carlos Res- 
ervoir, whose waters irrigate the Casa 
Grande Valley. Instead of continuing to 
Coolidge Dam we may turn right on Route 
89, passing Casa Grande Ruins at Flor- 
ence. This prehistoric structure is one of 
the largest of the cliff-dwelling peoples. 
Remains of ancient irrigation canals may 
easily be traced, proving that neither 
Roosevelt nor Hoover deserves credit for 
originating irrigation. At Tucson, the only 
walled city in the United States, previous 
to the admission of Florida, is the mission 
of St. Xavier del Blac, conceded to be the 
most beautiful such structure in the 
Southwest. Twenty-eight miles from Tuc- 
son is Colossal Cave, one of Arizona’s 
most gorgeous beauty spots. 

Continuing on U. S. 80 we soon reach 
Tombstone, one of the oldest mining 
camps in Arizona. At the height of its 
glory (or infamy) it was counted of equal 
importance to San Francisco. 

The National Travel Club has available 
a large number of descriptive booklets and 
folders together with maps of the South- 
western Territory which may be had on 
request from the Motor Tours Division. 
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Other Helena Rubinstein beauty preparations are famous 
the world over for purity and unrivalled results. Her 
creams and lotions bring forth the glow of youth in the 
skin. Her correctives defeat unwelcome double chin and 
sagging muscles — blemishes and blackheads — fatigue 
lines. Her cosmetics, too, are unsurpassed for permanency 
—for perfection of ingredients—and exquisite coloring. 
Helena Rubinstein's Beauty Preparations available at smart 
shops as well as at the Helena Rubinstein Salons. 
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8 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


DETROIT 


This way 
to beauty 


At the crossroads of youth and beauty, containing the 
secrets of both, stand the Metropolitan Salons of Helena 
Rubinstein, world-distinguished beauty authority. 


Close within its walls is a beauty recipe for youth, known 
to womankind as the luxurious Hormone Treatment. 


Of two beauty creams this treatment boasts. Day Hormone, 
and Night Hormone — which actually contain hormones, 
those vital regenerating essences of youth — stimulate 
metabolism, nourish tired tissues, and restore youthful love- 
liness to the face. The luxurious Hormone Twin Youthifiers 
for home use, 10.00. Special Strength, 15.00. 
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America’s authority on Charm. Personal 
adviser to eminent women of society, 
stage and business, Pioneer in the mod- 
; erm interpretation of Charm as a tan- 
“xe gible, teachable principle. 
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A BOOKLET 
“THE SMART POINT OF VIEW” 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have you? 
Just what impression do you 
make ? Grade yourself with Marg- 
ery Wilson’s ‘“‘Charm-Test.” This 
interesting self-analysis chart re- 
veals your various personal quali- 
ties by which others judge you. 
The “Charm-Test,”’ together 
with Miss Wilson’s — booklet, 
“The Smart Point of View,” will 
be sent to you without cost or ob- 
ligation. This offer is made to ac- 
quaint you with the effectiveness 
of Margery Wilson’s personalized 
training by correspondence. 


A FINISHING SCHOOL AT HOME 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this distin- 
guished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression—how to 
walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, how to project 
your personality effectively—to enhance your appeal. Margery Wil- 
son makes tangible the elusive elements of charm and gives you social 
ease, charming manners, finish, grace—the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test,” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
1148 FIFTH AVENUE - 57-K NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MINING HIDDEN HEAT IN THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 29) 


and why it cosis $1,100 for air trans- 
portation for two men, plus the aerial 
freight of their supplies. With sup- 
plies it takes about $2,000 to send two 
prospectors into Echo Bay air base on 
Great Bear for a couple of weeks 
of exploratory work. 

Speed is one of the essentials 
in the Great Bear Lake region. 
There is a long freeze-up and a long 
spring thaw, and in between a long 
winter, leaving but two or at the 
most, three months for prospecting. 
Considering that it takes five weeks 
to go by water from Edmonton to 
Great Bear Lake, and but two days 
by rail and eight hours by air to 
do the same trip, the seemingly high 
rates for transportation are small 
considering that the all boat trip 
both ways costs $500 for two men. 

The air operators intend to make 
the air pay still more dividends, not 
only for themselves but for the min- 
ing men who are going into Great 
3ear Lake. Formerly prospecting 
was a tedious business. It took years 
to cover territory that can now be 
covered in a season by the photo- 
graphic method of prospecting for 
rich minerals. 

Aerial photography has developed 
rapidly in recent years, and the 
whole of the Great Bear Lake 
region has been photographed from 
the air by the Canadian govern- 
ment. Maps have been made of 
the region from these thousands of 
photographs. The maps are ac- 
curate to the smallest detail and 
they are enormously valuable. 
However, the Canadian Airways 
Limited, the largest aerial operator 
in the Dominion, announces that its 
pilots are going to make even better 
maps. They will photograph large 
parts of the region vertically, that 
is looking straight down on a given 
piece of ground. They will photo- 
graph every square mile for large 
areas in this way. Then they will 
develop the plates, making two 
prints of each. With the aid of a 
stereoscope, it will be possible with 
these aerial photographs to see 
every contour of the land, every 
small mountain, every tree, every 
river and the height of the river 
banks. In other words by means 
of the duplicate photographs and 
the stereoscope the country will be 
thrown into relief, telling a geolo- 
gist in his office thousands of miles 
away all that he wishes to know 
of the region. Since the mineral 
deposits in Great Bear Lake are 
all showing on the surface, he needs 
but look at his photographs to di- 
rect his prospectors where to go 
and tell them what they will find. 
Mining by photographs is to be 
used for the first time at Great 
Bear Lake, where time is of the 
greatest value. It is a far cry 
from the California and Yukon 
gold rushes to this scientific mining 
at Great Bear Lake. 


While the rush is still on and 
claims are still being staked, the 
work of getting the radium bear- 
ing ore and other minerals out of 
the earth has started. Log cabins have 
been built, for there are still trees 
here, though it is the last big stand — 
before the timberline is reached. 
Boats are being built to take ore 
out and machinery in, camps have 
been located and laid out, provi- 
sions have gone in to last for many 
months, and radios are in constant 
touch with the civilized world to 
the south. 

Trenches are being dug where 
the mineral veins show on the sur- 
face. The ore that is excavated 
is put in bags and carried to the 
shore to await transportation by 
water or by plane to the refineries. 
far to the south. Tunnels are dug 
where the mineral veins show on 
top of a hill, so that the ore bodies 
will be tapped a hundred feet or 
more below the surface. 

Government assays have shown 
that the percentage of radium to 
the ton is high. Diamond drilling 
has shown that with depth some 
of the veins become even richer. 
And the possibilities for a cheaper 
radium than that procurable from 
the supply in the Belgian Congo 
have been definitely announced. In 
fact the Canadian government has 
stepped in to make certain that before 
radium is exported from the finds 
on Great Bear Lake, Canadian 
needs will first be served. So rich 
are the deposits that it is felt by 
most mining interests that this 
radium from the Arctic will sell, 
not at $70,000 a gramme, but at the 
most for $30,000 a gramme! That 
will make radium a possibility for 
many hospitals where the price is 
now prohibitive. 

The process of recovering radium 
from the ore is a costly chemical 
undertaking netting but a fraction 
of a gramme to the ton. The Bel- 
gian Congo mines yield about 
twenty milligrammes to the ton. The 
Great Bear Lake deposits show as 
high as six times that amount to a 
ton. And when the cost of the 
African radium process is about 
$14,000 per gramme, it can readily 
be seen that the Arctic’s hidden heat 
will be cheaper to recover from the 
rough ore. 

The uses of radium have been 
limited by the small quantity avail- 
able and the extremely high cost. 
Undoubtedly many new uses will be 
found for it both in medicine and 
industry. The prospector who ac- 
cidently discovered radium bearing 
ore when he was flying over the 
country jaround Great Bear Lake 
opened an exciting new era in min- 
ing and gave the world a treasure 
far more valuable than gold or 
precious stones. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL 
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ing to.a man while unchaperoned sits 
with her father; they are sipping their 
whiskey—straight. 

Away from the plazas families 
have drawn their cane-seated 
rocking chairs out onto the side- 
walks, as they do each rainless 
night. Walking along you constant- 
ly intrude and worm your way 
through chatting family groups. 
They sit before the open door and 
sip the drinks the servants bring 
them. Across the street the Indians 
pass on their way to their squalid 
suburbs with their muddy, refuse- 
filled streets. They look in the 
open doors of the houses and see 
the polished floors, the massive 
mahogany furniture—relics of the 
Empire—beside the reed chairs of 


today. They see, too, gorgeous 
portieres and paintings on the 
walls. Some of the Indians know 


now that these things were perhaps 
bought with the very taxes that 
should have removed the refuse 
from their streets, that should have 
built schools for them, hospitals.... 

The city bred Indian sees here 
an inequality that amounts to in- 
justice. He is barefoot, ragged, under- 
paid and sometimes underfed; he lives 
in a hovel amid filth, yet he pays 
heavy taxes. He more than anyone 
else fills through the sales taxes 
the national treasury, but in return 
he receives nothing. Charles Dick- 
ens speaks through his Mr. Choak- 
umchild, the schoolmaster of “Hard 
Times”: “Now this schoolroom is 
a nation and in the nation are fifty 
millions of money. Girl number 
twenty, is this not a prosperous 
nation, and ain’t you in a thriving 
state?” Like girl-number-twenty, 
there are many among today’s 
masses who have the sagacity and 
temerity to retort that they cannot 
answer that question until they 
know who has the money. This is 
the reply of the city and near-city 
Indian. 

The Indian of the frontiers, who 
is rapidly becoming civilized and 
losing his more admirable traits, is 
not affected by other people’s 
wealth. His wealth is more than 
mere exchangeability, and he is 
after all, as we have said, the back- 
bone of the nation. His values are 
fundamental, his demands only the 
essential. His education is not ex- 
tensive enough to have created con- 
fusing horizons above the soil. In 
childhood he learns to wield the 
tool of all work, a machete as long 
as he is tall. He cannot spell his 
name, but as his father says, “To 
whom would he spell it?” He 
learns instead to plant, to track a 
deer, to skin an alligator, to drive 
bulls and pack a mule. Spared the 
stimulation of books and their ac- 
counts of far removed wonders, the 
Indian in his natural environment 
lives an internal life, his ambition 
fixed on driving back the ever en- 
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croaching wall of the jungle-forests. 

Placed in Leon, what to us might 
be monotony is to him the distrac- 
tion of the city. The proximity of 
so many people, auto-nobiles, mov- 
ies, bands—they constitute for him 
what New York does for the Peo- 
rian. But after long acquaintance 
with this life it begins to bore him. 
It serves only to arouse desires be- 
yond his reach. Unable to realize 
these desires he hardly understands, 
a shallow artificiality intrudes it- 
self; the Indian begins to live ex- 
ternally, objectively. He becomes 
confused by outland standards, by 
a progress that disrupts his philos- 
ophy and by a discordant Yanqui 
influence in everything. He becomes 
restless and listens more readily to 
the fiery advocates of revolt who 
are always shouting through the 
streets, “Down with everything.” 

But at night in the mountains 
you can see an Indian group squat- 
ted by a small fire, plucking chords 
from a guitar to accompany a 
quaint folksong of other days. Or 
silently looking into the 
blaze. They are at home, in their 
own sphere where life may be hard 
and violent but never complicated. 
The silence is strong; it is absorb- 
ing the quiet beauty of the night, 
the strength of the mountains 
looming about them. The wind 
that sighs through the pines is a 
voice speaking not in words but in 
more gentle emotions. As the blaze 
touches the sap it crackles and 
leaps, shaping fantastic images in 
the shadows. These images are 
friends and foes of the Indian’s 
fanciful world of superstition. After 
work is done, work with hands 
skilled by decades of practice, these 
fancies are companions to amuse 
his resting hours. The shadows 
and sounds, the trees and _ the 
mountains, fit snugly into the tex- 
ture of his life. Living this life be- 


comes a sort of religion. His ele- 
mental existence is woven to a 
single pattern. Here in his own 


sphere the pattern is altered only 
by the equally elemental violence 
of man or nature. If the question 
arises: “Is this perhaps a too ele- 
mental existence?” the answer is 
that these people have found a kind 
of happiness. They would rather 
find their happiness in dreams and 
moods that sing than in the pur- 
suit of sciences that live and pro- 
gress. From this they take a peace 
of mind and a deep tranquility 
that we of the North claim does 
not exist. 

Much of their peace, it is true, is 
the product of an almost Oriental 
patience. But their lives near the 


earth, in constant contact with the 
most fundamental laws of nature, 
have given them a great fortitude— 
one so deep that in their sincere 
simplicity they do not realize its 
virtue. 
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in cool, clean comfort 


FOR 10°OR LESS A MILE 


Congenial parties of 5 or 
6 people may engage from their 
own agent a big private India 
State Railway car; and live in it, 
British style, for5 weeks of luxury 
travel anywhere they please over 


a 45,000 mile railway system. 


They have living rooms, 
bedrooms, kitchen, and fare-ex- 
empt servants quarters. Catering 
will be done by the Railway, if 
desired. Servantscostlessthan $1 
aday. English is spoken every- 
where. Their car is parked ona 
quiet side-track as long as they 
wish to remain in any city... 
then coupled to fast expresses 


for the next sight-seeing point. 


The cool weather... De- 
cember to March...is the time to 
see India. Society is gay. Impos- 
ing native festivals take place. 
Sight-seeing can bedoneincom- 
fort. Life goes on, unchanged 
since the Middle Ages... the 
most colorful and strange exist- 
ence on the planet. Don’t pass 


this marvelous spectacle by. 


Remember, about 50c per 
mile per car... 10c or less per 
pefson in a party consisting of 
5 ot 6...some 5 weeks of luxury 
travel for about $3,000. 


Fullinformationandsam- 
ple itineraries from India State 
Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 
57th Street, New York. 
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THROUGH TUSCAN VINEYARDS 


some restoration and repair at the 
hands of our host. Just at Angelus- 
time we were in the bell-stage of the 
tower, and we rang the Angelus our- 
selves on a thirteenth century bell, 
wielding the clapper with our hands 
instead of pulling the bell-rope. After 
that, we went back to the cantina 
again to watch the vintagers as they 
brought in the bigoncie full of grapes 
and trod the must in the tim, even 
after darkness fell. 

If a sculptor or painter wanted 
studies in beautifully modelled fig- 
ures and fine heads and faces, he 
could find no better subjects than 
some of these Tuscan peasants. Sev- 
eral men poising bigoncie on their 
shoulders had all the grace of clas- 
sic bronzes. The men treading in the 
tini, just their heads and shoulders 
over the edge, recalled pictures of St. 
Nicholas reviving the murdered boys 
trom the pickled-pork tub. 

Then came dinner in the cantina, 
with more good cooking, Pomino and 
vino santo. It seems a great pity 
that this Pomimo of Busini is not 
bottled and sold under the Busini 
label. As on many other estates, only 
enough is bottled for family use; the 
rest of each vintage is sold in bulk 
for immediate consumption in the 
local market. The Marchese says if 
he labelled the bottles with the Me- 
dici arms and name, in the customary 
manner, he would probably have to 
put on a second label “THIS IS 
NOT POISON,” to reassure timor- 
ous souls with their heads full of 
apocryphal Renaissance yarns. 

When the vendemmia is finished 
and the last grapes pressed, these 
people in the mountains, like all the 
other vintagers in Tuscany and, in- 
deed, throughout Italy, celebrate the 
festival with processions, feasting, 
all the old country games, and danc- 
ing to the music of fiddle, bagpipe 
and clarinet. All over Italy, the ven- 
demmia is a _ spontaneous, hard- 
working picnic for old and young, 
with a jollification at the end, but no- 
where more than in Tuscany will you 
see the old Bacchic joyousness and 
universal good-will. Incidentally, the 
writer has never found any drunken- 
ness. 

The red wine of Montepulciano has 
been famous for centuries. It con- 
stantly graced the table of Pope 
Paul ]]]—a Farnese was generally a 
discriminating oenophile—and Redi- 
sang of it as “King of all wines.” 
Akin to Chianti, it is more austere 
and acquires a pleasant tang of bit- 
terness as it ages. To visit this hon- 
orable wine in its own home, we 
started from Florence one crisp 
morning in mid-October. Over the 
hills and through the valleys, poplars 
of blazing gold, golden vineyards 
dappled with crimson, and red carts 
with white oxen in the olive orchards 
all cheerfully accented the color sym- 
phony with its bourdon of grey-green. 
Monteriggioni’s grim walls, hoary 
with age in Dante’s day, were soft in 
radiant autumnal haze. 

At Siena we paused to introduce 
one of our friends to ricciarelli and 
pan forte, washed down with a glass 
of vermouth. How adaptable to all 
occasions are these typical Sienese 
cakes, and what comforting mem- 
ories do they recall of coming in for 


(Continued from page 16) 


tea and ricciarelli at nightfall on bit- 
ter winters’ days, chilled to the mar- 
row after weary hours of sketching 
capitals and measuring cornices! 
Then, on we went again through that 
treeless, blasted, arid tract just south 
of Siena that seems peopled by the 
ghosts of the old Etruscans. Noble, 
long-horned, mouse-grey oxen were 
ploughing the brown earth in straight 
furrows or in arcs measured to the 
contours of the hills. That evening 
on our way home from Montepulci- 
ano, as the day died and lights twin- 
kled out mysteriously one by one 
from distant hillsides, these stately, 
patient beasts were still ploughing, 
exactly as they have done for untold 
centuries. The whole scene typified 
the agelessness of the Tuscan coun- 
tryside. 

At Pienza we stopped for luncheon, 
with a peep first into the cortile of 
the Piccolomini Palace and the gar- 
den beyond. Our only regret was 
that it wasn’t a fair day. Then we 
could have had the fine treat of 
fresh roast pork, held in our fingers, 
hot from the booth of the vendor 
who never fails to turn up with a 
barbecued pig spiked on a long brass 
spit. Luncheon at the inn was rather 
a disappointment. The food was 
good, but we wanted a bottle of old 
Montepulciano. The padrona_ sent 
all about to get it, then came back 
and reported none was to be had, so 
were forced to put up with some 
vino ordinario, very ordinary indeed. 
So near Montepulciano, it seemed like 
“the cobbler’s children being the 
worst shod.” 

In the midst of smiling country, 
Etruscan Montepulciano atop its con- 
ical hill was more than commonly 
splendid in the October sunshine; 
vines on the terraced slopes made 
bands of gold between the olive trees. 
Round and round the hill, like the 
ascent of the Tower of Babel, the 
road winds, then suddenly enters the 
town through a fortified gate. The 
Cantina Baioccht, our objective, is 
straight up the narrow, precipitous 
street, so steep our friends feared 
the “Dowager” couldn’t make the 
grade. They weren’t used to Italian 
hill towns and they didn’t know the 
“Dowager.” The cantina is in one 
of those glorious little Renaissance 
palaces designed by Sangallo, for 
which Montepulciano is famous—the 
Palazzo Cervini, once the home of 
Pope Marcellus II. He, the Human- 
ist Poliziano and Cardinal Bellarmine 
make the town’s trio of illustrious 
sons. 

In the cellars the autumn’s vintage 
still foamed and hissed in the rows 
of botte...At Montepulciano, as in 
the Zona del Chianti, presses are 
used. At the cantina they also make 
a fine vino santo and all the great 
apartments upstairs, once the quar- 
ters of the great, were now filled 
with grapes, both white and black, 
spread on cannict, or suspended on 
wires, waiting for the Christmas 
pressing. Some of the most luscious 
bunches the gracious fattore insisted 
we take away with us. 

Umbrian ox-carts in which the 
grape harvest is carried are evidently 
descended from the Roman “chariot. 
Bent saplings project from the top 
front corners of the sides and turn 
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dwn to fasten to the tongue of the 


cart just back of where the yoke is — 
in Umbria, — 
Montepulciano is near enough to have ~ 


attached. Though not 
many of these characteristic Umbri- 
an carts, quite unlike those of Tus- 
cany. With few exceptions, they are 
painted vermilion and each of the 
small panels at the sides is adorned 
with conventional or floral devices, 
or else with Biblical scenes and re- 
ligious symbols. One of these carts, 
newly re-painted, made us laugh to 
see how even here modernity had 
been having its fling. The painter 
had evidently been looking at the 
fashion magazines and, instead of de- 
picting Nativities, Madonnas and 
Saints, had realistically portrayed 
young ladies with plucked eyebrows, 
male exquisites with top hats and 
eyeglasses, and the various other folk 
who dwell in fashion magazines. The 
cart was drawn by long-horned oxen, 
loaded with wine-casks, and driven 
by a venerable woman who looked 
for all the world like one of Michel- 
angelo’s Sibyls come to life, her head 
wrapped in an orange kerchief—alto- 
gether an absurd combination. 

Go when and where you will in 
Tuscany, you will find the peasants 
almost invariably have some good 
wine put away for “occasions,” 
though they may ordinarily drink 
harsh, bitter wine from the second 
pressing, diluted with water. Once, 
near Cortona, we wished to photo- 
graph one of the “corn-trees” typical 
of the region—some tree near the 
farmhouse to every branch and twig 
of which are tied yellow ears of In- 
dian corn to ripen in the sun. Glad 
to have his tree “taken,” the farmer 
wished to be taken in it himself. So 
up into the branches he went, like 
Zaccheus, and peered out from the 
fruits of his fields. 

This momentous event, of course, 
would have been incomplete without 
the auspices of genial, friendly Bac- 
chus. Out from the house his wife 
fetched a jug of red wine—very good 
—and glasses, and we and all his 
numerous family drank each other’s 
healths ; had to finish the jug, in fact, 
before they would think of letting us 
go. The Italian peasant is just as 
hospitably inclined as his betters, and 
can be hospitable with great good 
grace. If you wish to realize how 
truly Bacchic rural Italy is —Bacchic 


in the best and finest sense—you must © 


mingle with the peasants, too, as well 
as with those in more exalted walks 
of life. 
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y thousands of square miles of 
early impenetrable forest. 

Certain it is that in some parts 
f Africa, the tusks of several dead 
have been discovered 
This, I think, can 


ing elephants will naturally trek 
owards water. Often it is a swamp 
ind there the dying beast slakes its 
hirst and sinks to death. When the 
swamp or river dries up in periods 
f drought, the ivory, still pre- 
served, may be discovered by na- 
tives. And it is natural that these 
swamps or pools where elephants 
go to die, should be in the fast- 
messes and secret places of the 
forest. 

But one of the mysteries of 
Africa is to discover an elephant 
that has died a natural death. Most 
elephants live to about one hun- 
dred years, that is, if they survive 
the slaughter by big-game hunters. 
Moreover, they are much more the 
king of beasts in the jungle than 
the lion who has been given that 
high-sounding title. An elephant 
can more than hold its own in the 
war in the jungle. 

W. D. M. Bell, who, next to 
Captain James Sutherland, proba- 
bly has shot more elephants than 
any man now alive, once thought 
he had solved the riddle. He actu- 
ally looked upon an elephant grave- 
yard. 

He had been hunting in the coun- 
try north of Lake Rudolph, near 
the Abyssinian frontier. Skirting 
the base of a prominent peak, he 
found a well-worn elephant path, 
which, followed for some miles, 
brought him to a little grassy pla- 
teau surrounded by lava hills. 

In the midst of this pleasant 
green spot lay several huge skulls 
and other bones of elephants. Many 
were half buried in the ground. It 
seeined certain that Bell had stum- 
bled across the long sought ele- 
phant graveyard, and that a fortune 
in ivory was somewhere in the 
neighborhood. 

On closer examination, however, 
the hunter found no recent re- 
mains. A number of clear pools lay 
blinking in the sunshine. It seemed 
a perfect place for beasts to drink. 
Beneath that African sun the water 
was so tempting that Bell thought 
of filling one of his water bags. 

Then he noticed that around the 
rims of the pools were lines of 
glistening white powder. Evident- 
ly, high-water marks. Bell tasted 
* the water. It was bitter from a 

heavy solution of sodium carbon- 
ate. These pools were one of Na- 
ture’s deadly traps, carefully cam- 
ouflaged. Beasts, attracted by the 
green grass and the water, came 
down to drink and died from the 
sodium carbonate. But their bones 
remained to warn the other beasts 
of the death that lurked in the 
pool. 

Powell Cotton, another famous 
elephant hunter, claimed to have 
discovered a rich graveyard. It was 
in the same Turkana country in 
which Bell saw the pools of death. 
He was trekking through a dreary 
landscape near to a mountain called 
Zunut, in which lay a brackish pond 
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and a small, detached, steeply-ris- 
ing mound from which one could 
look over the surrounding plain. 

“From the top of this mass,” he 
wrote, “I scanned the country with 
my glasses. In all my journeying 
through elephant country I do not 
think I had ever come across a 
skeleton of one of those beasts for 
whose death the guides could not 
account, and on no occasion did I 
see two skeletons together. Here 
I was surprised to find the whole 
countryside scattered with remains, 
the fitful sun, as it straggled 
through the clouds, lighting up 
glistening bones in every direction. 

“My guide called this ‘The place 
where elephants come to die’ and 
assured me it was no fell disease 
which had decimated a vast herd, 
as I at first imagined, but that 
when the elephants fell sick, they 
would deliberately come long dis- 
tances to lay their bones in this 
spot. 

“T had heard of these cemeteries 
from Swahili traders, who told me 
they had occasionally found more 
ivory than they could carry, but I 
had regarded this story as a myth 
till here, before my very eyes, lay 
the proof of its truth. The place 


“was well known to the Turkana, 


who regularly visited it to carry off 
the tusks. However, before we left 
the district my men found several 
Sima lworreSin aie 

“If you want to find an ivory 
hoard, go and search for Emin 
Pasha’s treasure,’ was the sugges- 
tion of “Ivory” Smith to me in 
Zanzibar. 

Somewhere, deeply hidden in the 
Lado or along one of the tributa- 
ries of the Nile, lies seventy-five 
tons of ivory which was once the 
treasure of one of the worst scoun- 
drels Africa has ever known. 

Emin Pasha was the man whom 
Stanley rescued from the Sudan 
after Gordon had been killed in 
Khartoum. Emin Pasha had all the 
old Turk’s delight in the explora- 
tion of Africa. He did a good deal 
of business in “black ivory” as well 
as white ivory. His harem was 
said to have'a generous collection 
of native beauties. 

Emin Pasha, however, insisted on 
being paid a tribute in ivory tusks 
by the African territories that he 
ruled with Oriental cruelty. Dur- 
ing the war in the Sudan he was 
isolated, and it is to the credit of 
Stanley, the well known explorer, 
that he was rescued and brought 
to the coast at Zanzibar. Emin 
Pasha brought back with him a few 
score tusks which he asserted was 
all the treasure he possessed. He 
then dined lavishly at the coast, be- 
came hopelessly drunk, and fell off 
the balcony into the street below. 

He recovered from this debauch. 
and disappeared again into the in- 
terior. It was obvious that he in- 
tended to seek his ivory treasure 
and transport it secretly to the 
coast. But he never reached his 
hoard. An Arab underling, Kibougi, 
waited for him with a dagger. Emin 
Pasha was stabbed to death on that 
journey. And the ivory hoard of 
seventy-five tons still remains hid- 
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To sojourners in India, explorers, 
pleasure - bound world - travellers 
. from Suez east to Kobe, from 
Bombay south to Sydney . . 
P & O is traditionally the link 
with their homeland and the route 
to anywhere. Swift and sure, punc- 
tual in their arrival, these Liners 
are to Indians symbolical of the 
might and splendour of the West! 


When business or pleasure calls 
you East of Suez, take this route 
—preferred for safety and luxuri- 
ous comfort since 1840. Cross to 
England, Gibraltar or Marseilles 
and embark on a P & O Liner of 
transatlantic size and splendour. 
Low rates make the voyage an 
exceptional value. 


Regular sailings from London, Gibraltar 
and M aeeilies to India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, China, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Sudan, 
Persian Gulf, East and South Africa, ete. 
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den. The traders on the coast will 
assure you that it is still safe, for 
none of it has yet passed through 
their hands. 

But the mystery of the elephant 
graveyard is one which will haunt 
in African 


|every, wanderer the 
| wilds. There was one native who, 
near the Abyssinian border, came 


| 
| 


| the ground. 
| the elephant raised one of its feet 
| to crush me. 


to my camp and told me a strange 


| story. He was an old man, deaf, 
blind and nearly speechless. A 
grizzled specimen of the Gonda 
tribe. 

He squatted, half-naked, in the 
sunshine. He stuffed some crude 


tobacco that I gave him into an old 
clay pipe, and puffed happily. An 
almost seraphic expression crossed 
his wrinkled face. — 

“It happened many moons ago, 
bwana,” began the old man, lisping 
his speech in a fashion that made 
it difficult for my interpreter to fol- 
low him.. “I was following a sick 
elephant in the forest. I was tired, 
and had no weapons. But I wanted 
an elephant steak badly. Ugh! I 
was hungry. 

“For five days I trekked that 
elephant through the forest where 
it was always night. Never have I 
traveled through such a_ forest 
bwana. I could tell by the tracks 


|in the ground that the elephant was 


near the end. And _ something 
seemed to be driving it to this 
place. 

“It was on the fifth day, torn by 
thorns and shrubs, that I saw. an 


opening in the blackness of the for- 
est. I shouted for joy, and plunged 
into that opening where the sun 


| was shining and the blue sky could 


be seen. But even as I passed 


| through that opening a long trunk 
| reached out and clutched me by the 


waist. It was an elephant sentinel 
that had watched my approach. 
“The trunk of the beast twisted 
me in the air and then flung me to 
At the same moment 


I heard the trumpeted 
poopoopoo of triumph and even 
saw the wicked eyes glinting red in 
the sun. And then, with a groan 
of despair, I twisted my body away. 
The earth fell away from me. 

“I was so stunned for some min- 
utes that I thought I must have 


effort. 


entered into the happy hunting 
grounds. Then I realized, bwana, 
that I was still alive, and had fallen 
into a deep ravine. The ravine was 
so narrow that the big beast that 
had seized me could not reach my 
body. I heard its angry cries and 
the thud of its padded feet as it 
hunted for me. 

“TI looked around. Stretching 
away for miles was an open space 
lit by the sun and sky and littered 
with ivory tusks and bones. I was 
lying in the place where elephants 
come to die, bwana. At the edge 
of this open space I could see seyv- 
eral old beasts, thin and tired with 
age. They were dying. One of 
them raised himself with a great 
‘He lifted his trunk towards 
the sun and trumpeted loudly. The 
sound wailed across that wide 
clearing. It was his farewell sa- 
lute to the world. Then he sank 
down, dead. 

“Some hours later I escaped 
from the ravine. And once again 
I had to trek through that forest 
where it is always night. 


last I arrived at this village, nearly | 


dead with hunger and fatigue. That 


is my story, bwana.” 
A fantastic tale, surely. I re- 
garded him in silence for a few 


minutes. This wrinkled half blind 
man was the only African native 
who has ever admitted to me that 
he knew of an elephant cemetery, 
where a treasure in ivory 
be found. He had told his 
simply, but convincingly. I 
out a bag of tobacco to him. 

“Did you ever visit that 
yard of elephants again, old 

He shook his head. 

“Never again, bwana. It is 
wise to challenge the dark 
of the forest.” 

“Would you go with me through 
the forest and show me the place?” 
He shook his head, decisively. 

“Not for all the ivory that is 
there, bwana,”’ he replied. “I am 
an old man and not many moons 
of life remain to me. But I wish to 
sit in peace in my village—and 
smoke.” 

And with a toothless smile he 
helped himself liberally to the bag 
of tobacco. 


story 
held 


grave- 
man?” 


* * x 


PROSPECTING FOR PALMS IN THE JUNGLES 
(Continued from page 33) 


In this and many other inci- 
dents, I was ‘sustained by rare good 
fortune. Was I not prostrate four- 
teen times with malaria? Was I 
not held up by bandits? Was I 
not delayed nine months in one 
year while sixteen feet of rain fell? 
Yet, when at last the curtain fell 
on my eight-year drama, I had de- 
livered to Los Angeles fifty-seven 
carloads—and many more varieties 
—without loss of a single plant. 
The cost of the undertaking is 
hardly to be considered, for it is 
today one of the world’s most price- 
less collections. I have had the 
pleasure of contributing many of 
the one hundred and eight species 
of palms growing in southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Usually my field staff consisted 
of one carpenter and myself, aug- 
mented as occasion required by na- 
tive help. Frequently it was neces- 
sary to ship lumber hundreds of 
miles, by the most tedious and cost- 
ly means, for the purpose of box- 
ing the specimens. This added 
greatly to the cost, but it was a 
necessary procedure, for otherwise 
the heavier specimens would not 
have survived the journey. Today 
I have the pleasure of walking 
among these rarities, each telling 
me mutely of our earlier relation- 
ships. We have much in common, 
these cycads and palms and I; a 
friendship few men could under- 


stand. 
x OK OK 
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TAKING A TRIP T 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the officia 
offices maintained for you 
convenience by the Coun 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—tThe year-round play. 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


CUBA—Foreign, neatby, inexpensive, 
offering complete year-’round resort fa- 
cilities. Information, free booklet, from 
Cuban National Tourist Comm., Dept. 
B., 10. E. 40th St., N. Y. 


GERMANY—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German ‘Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, or 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address, Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic. 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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AN AMERICAN VALLEY OF THE KINGS 


(Continued from page 27) 


kam evidently had no fixed type of 
vessel as mortuary urns, but used 
whatever design and size of clay 
pot the survivors cared to devote 
to this purpose. 

One very interesting terra-cotta 
bowl, possibly a child’s drinking 
cup, shows easily-recognizable  pic- 
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abundant in their new kingdom. 
But from the time that the image 
of a serpent coiled about the head 
of a priest represented the accumu- 
lation of wisdom, and probably de- 
veloped into the “halo” around the 
cranium of our wooden saints, a 
very large number of tribes have 


? \ 
si QODHRISTMAS & 
lorence ,° 
: wn inkelman 


The land of the Hohokam lay largely within the 


black rectangle on this map. 


In some cases the 


extensive irrigation canals and fields of this mys- 
terious agricultural people may have extended 
eastward and southward outside of the limits 


shown. 


In general, however, 


this rectangle 


places them in their proper locale, in what is 
now Arizona. 


tures of the plumed quail common 
to the Gila and Salt river valleys, 
apparently then, as now, an article 
of food important to the Indians 
of the region. Another carving, 
this time a fragment of a shell 
bracelet, presents a_ rattlesnake, 
over whose coils a “horned toad”’— 
the common little spiny lizard of 
the wastelands of the Southwest— 
is climbing. On the front of this 


bracelet is depicted an animal- 
bodied human head, astoundingly 
similar to some of the “turtle” and 


“frog” monoliths, 
the Maya. 

Terra-cotta figurines, six to eight 
inches long, many of them with 
exaggerated noses common _ to 
Maya and Aztec figures, were 
found. These may have been dolls, 
and they may have been clay cari- 
catures of “prominent citizens” of 
fifty centuries or more ago. Idols 
do not appear, though there is 
abundant evidence that the religion 
of the Hohokam was a worship 
of the snake, kindred to that of the 
civilizations of Spanish-America on 
the south, and of the long-gone 
cliff-dwellers to the north, as well 
as of certain tribes of the Pueblos 
of today. Whenever and wherever 
possible the prehistoric artists of 
the American Valley of Kings 
carved and molded the snake, not 
the mysterious feathered serpent 
of the Maya, but the plain, every- 
day, easily-identified rattlesnake of 
Arizona. 

This snake-representation, and 
the undoubted predominance of the 
snake in the worship of the Hoho- 
kam, has led to the thought that 
these people may have come from 
the south, in one of the few and in- 
teresting northward-pointing migra- 
tions known in the history of the 
world. If and when they did move 
out of Nahua, Maya or other con- 
trol, they seem to have brought 
with them the cult of the snake, 
adapting it to the reptile most 


left in stone by 


found in the snake sufficient at- 
tributes of mystery to make it 
worth while as a deity. One of 


the few things that we seem to 
know about the Hohokam is that 
they were not exceptions to this 
rule, 

But what became of these at 
least semi-civilized people, this link 
between past and present? Arche- 
ologists believed they were wiped 
out by raids from the north, raids 
by ancestors of the Apaches and 
Arapahoes, Vikings of the land, 
who found the abundant foodstuffs 
and the comely women of the 
Hohokam sufficient incentive to 
remove this agricultural and home- 
loving people from the face of a 
desert they had made fertile. Prob- 
ably, the remnant surviving from 
these raids fled to the inaccessible 
cliffs, and there developed in the 
caverns and on the ledges the struc- 
tures we know as cliff dwellings. 
Later, as the tribe grew stronger 
and better able to combat the raids 
of the nomadic Indians, they moved 
into the more comfortable and 
equally inaccessible mesas, where 
they built the communal houses of 
the Pueblos of today. All this is 
theory, but there are certain arche- 
ological facts indicating its truth. 

On the way home, we paused at 
Globe, to look at the “Gila Pueblo,” 
where modern scientists are exca- 
vating another building of Those 
Who Perished, and converting it, 
room by room, into a museum of 
this people and a laboratory for 
ethnological and archeological re- 
search. When an extra room is re- 
quired for this work, one is exca- 
vated from the Hohokam ruin, and 
restored. There the director, Har- 
old Gladwin, and his associates, are 
trying to rewrite word by word, the 
story of America’s Valley of the 
Kings and the people who possibly 
were the first to bring irrigated 
agriculture to the northern half of 
the New World. 
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We couldn’t 


remember what we 


came to forget 


lees De Russy’s gun salutes 
the sunset. Five o'clock on 
Oahu. The sun drops down for 
its dip in the southern sea. A 
moon rises behind Diamond 
Head. Purple shadows begin to 
tint the sea about us. 

Five o’clock now . .. dinner 
at eight. Time for one more 
flight down white wavecrests. 
Thenashower, tingling against 
sun-warmed skin. Dressing 
leisurely with the sounds of 
tinkling glasses and laughter 
coming from a nearby lanai. 
Outsidethe window, dusk. Wai- 
kiki’s lights twinkling to the 
early stars, and away on the 
coral reef the puff of white surf, 
the mystic flare of torches where 
natives fish with spears. 

Here surely is the place where 
you can forget! Forget what? 
Wecan’t remember. .[t doesn’t 
matter. 


But Remember This 


The thermometer never goes 


HAVVAI| me 


dae TOURIST Sai ha 


(HONOLULU, HAWALL, U.S.A. 
1516A RUSS BLDG., SAN ae eee 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon request, 
mail you FRE, authoritative information about 
the Islands. Fora special booklcton Hawaii, with 
picture maps, send ro cents for cost cf handling. 


please mention TRAVEL 


below 65° in “winter” days. Wai- 
kiki’s water is always warmer 
than the air. (Seeing Honolulu 
and the island of Oahu is just 
one-fourth of your Hawaiian 
adventure. You can cruise by 
plane or steamer from Hono- 
lulu to the isles of Kauai, Maui, 
and Hawaii. (305,059 U. S. 
citizens are waiting to welcome 
you... now. (385 Ee is the 
record swordfish catch with a 
regulation 24-thread line in Ha- 
waiian waters. (There are 20 
golf courses on the ; 
four main islands.. ws 
In fact, every sport Ae 

) Nee Z 
you veever known, _ © 
in a brand new set- 
ting. (Living costs are just 
what you are accustomed to at 
home American plan hotels at 
$5 00 a day will delight you. 


$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that 
sail from the Pacific Coast ports 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Vancouver will carry you 
to Hawaii and back for $220, 
First Class. Comfortable and 
spacious Cabin Class accom- 
modations, $150 roundtrip. A 
railway or travel agent in your 
own home town can arrange 


KEOCEAENMCI EMG 


THEY ALWAYS 


PeEruHApPs it’s the sea they like. 
(But, after all, there’s a lot 
of coastline in the world.) 
Perhaps they like the diver- 
sions ... golf, riding, health 


baths. . . . But many hotels 
share these, or similar 
advantages. 

We like to believe what our 
guests often tell us ... that 
here they find the friendly 
concern for their comfort that 
assures a delightful visit. We 
spend a great deal of thought 


on such things and try our 
best to make them come true. 

May we suggest that you 
invest in a few days of plea- 
sure, and discover Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall for yourself? 
Write for 
American and Euro- 


Economical rates. 
them. 
pean Plans. 


CHALFONTE- | 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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BEACONS ON THE HIGH 


thing. Sleep during a gale is out of the 
question, and eating a feat worthy 
of a circus acrobat in action. Duties 
are performed only by groping and 
crawling from point to point. The 
muscles ache and the joints stiffen 
under the constant strain to maintain 
the equilibrium. It is only possible 
to cross the deck by waiting for a 
lull between the mountain-high comb- 
ers. Below deck with the hatches 
battened, the air, cloudy with a mix- 
ture of steam and smoke, is stifling. 
Men imprisoned under such condi- 
tions, sometimes for three or four 
weeks on end, have been known to 
mutiny. But mutiny is not so hard 
to cope with as the insidious melan- 
cholia attendant on a long period of 
calm. There are records of seamen 
deliberately jumping over board and 
drowning, in preference to enduring 
another day of enforced inactivity 
and the feeling of utter isolation. 
Any story of lightships is not com- 
plete without due recognition of the 
work of the government tenders, 


articulate through any casual un- 
chosen mouth. 

So Shwernik, the Trade-Union 
leader, got up on a platform and 
made speeches while they filed past 
—the factory-workers from Lenin- 
grad, in white embroidered blouses 
and shoes worn down to the heel. 
And turbanned Muslims from Uz- 
bekistan. And slant-eyed Kalmouks 
from the Steppes. And Bokharan 
youths and maidens in shimmering 
many-colored draperies. And dig- 
gers from Magnetogorsk, the Mag- 
net Mountain. And builders of the 
great dam at Dnieperstroi. And 
slow-footed peasants, from the 
large collective farms in the Black 
Earth region... . 

“Welcome!” said Shwernik, the 
voice of the assembled three hun- 
dred thousand. ‘Hodéra!” “Hoéra!” 
they reduplicated, like all the leaves 
on all the boughs talking in a for- 
est. Shwernik continued: 

“Lenin said: ‘Art belongs to the 
people and should penetrate right 


TEXAS LONGHORNS AND SOME DISTANT COUSINS 


fully polished and the tips have 
been mounted with shining brass 
balls. Frequently on feast or holi- 
days a bunch of bright flowers or 
long ribbons and even colored pa- 
pers are attached to the horns. 

These odd ungainly animals with 
their curious horns, dreamy eyes, 
long, narrow faces and floppy ears, 
would surely make a Southwestern 
cowboy shed tears of disgust as 
big as butter beans. 

The carabao, or water buffalo as 
it is more commonly known, of the 
Far East, has a pair of horns re- 
markable for the interesting man- 
ner of their growth. They form an 
almost complete circle—a halo if 
you please—about the animal’s 


head. They are very heavy. One 
pair attached to a small skull 
weighed over forty pounds and 


(Continued from page 37) 


which service all buoys, lighthouses 
and lightships. The latter could not 
function without these attendant ves- 
sels. At constant risk of life, the 
crews of the tenders supply the iso- 
lated stations with fuel, supplies, 
water and mail, taking off and re- 
turning men for relief. The tenders 
are built especially for their work 
with powerful hoisting gear and open 
deck space for handling buoys. Re- 
gardless of weather conditions, they 
must travel many thousands of miles 
yearly in performance of their ardu- 
ous duties. 

The average crew of a lightship, 
including men for relief, numbers 
sixteen, with officers, the master, 
mate, engineer, assistant engineer 
and radio operator. 

Up until recently, crews were not 
difficult to recruit for the lightship 
service; this, owing to the fact many 
old time sailing men were still living 
and inclined to consider a_ berth 
aboard the light, by comparison with 
early hardships, an easy one. 


CARNIVAL IN RED VENICE 


(Continued from page 19) 


:99 


down to the people’.” On and on 
they marched endlessly, lumber-men 
from the northern camps, shock- 
workers from the Kharkov facto- 
ries, lithe Armenians from Baku.... 

The voice of Shwernik again: 
“Art must be on a basis of Marxist 
and lLeninist philosophy. There 
must be a new art. Soviet art. Art 
is an aspect of Soviet politics.” The 
voice goes on, impersonally, as if 
it were a factory-chimney imbued 
with the faculty of speech, or a 
textbooks 4 a. 

On and on in their infinite com- 
panies they march past, workers 
from the Viborg district of Lenin- 
grad, where the Revolution was 
fostered, Georgians from Asia Mi- 
nor, Germans from a colony settled 


on the Volga by Catherine the 
Great two centuries ago.... 
What? What is that? A voice 


starts up within me, like the voice 
of someone buried alive. What? 
What? “All art is an aspect of poli- 


tics?” 


(Continued from page 39) 


were sixteen inches in circumfer- 
ence at the base. 

One interesting characteristic of 
the carabaos is their fondness for 
mud baths. When “off duty” they 
repair quickly to mud holes on the 
edge of some slow-moving stream. 
Here with only their noses and 
horns above the surface they re- 
main perfectly content for hours at 
a time. 

It is an interesting comparison to 
recall that our American buffalo en- 
joyed the same sort of a bath. In 
the early days the Western plains 
were fairly pitted with “buffalo 
wallows” which were merely de- 
pressions in the level prairie. When 
it rained the buffalo seeking sur- 
cease from flies and other insect 
pests went to these holes and wal- 
lowed to their heart’s content. 
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SEAS 


But with the passing of these pi 
turesque characters, it is becoming 
increasingly hard to fill the positions 
—shore life offers too many attrac: 
tions and distractions to competent 
younger men these days. However, 
to the credit of many fine chaps i 
the service, it must be stated the 
wouldn’t trade their work, status o 
position for any land job offere 
them. 

A lightship is forbidden by specia 
orders voluntarily to weigh ancho 
and leave its position under an 
stress or circumstances whatever. Its 
crew may not desert even when thei 
very lives are in danger. “On station!” 
is therefore more than a mere tech 
nical term; it signifes a sacred o 
ligation which must be fulfilled a 
any cost. 

Truly as someone has said: “Th 
light keeper stands his vigils for al 
humanity, asking no questions as t 
nationality or purpose of him whom 


he directs to safety.” 
pe eee 


Was I not at the school where 
de Quincey got his schooling? 
Wasn’t Walter Pater at my col- 
lege in Oxford? What? “Art must 
be on a basis of Marxist and Lenin- 
ist philosophy?” Is it I that listen 
to these words without developing 
haemorrhage of the brain? 

But the voice within me that is 
like the voice of someone buried 
alive is quenched in a blare of in- 
struments, in the onset of a thous- 
and voices singing together. The 
red barge of Lenin’s Venice comes 
up-stream under the fluttering of 
her flags. The searchlights once 
more illumine the petals, the blood- 
red petals, that the airship is shed- 
ding once more. “Hoéra!” pro-— 
claims the Trade-Union leader be- 
hind his microphones. “Hodra! 
Hoéra!” comes back again faintly 
from the tops of the Urals. “Hoédra!” 
whispers a wind among the dry 
sedges of the Arctic tundras. 


* * Ox 


The amount of rich prairie soil 
that adhered to the shaggy hide of 
a buffalo bull and was carried away 
with him until it dried and fell off 
was sufficient in time to turn the 
wallow into a fairly deep, wide 
hole. 

During the days of Indian trou- 
bles ‘on the plains, these wallows 
more than once furnished places of 
refuge where hard pressed hide 
hunters, trappers and other pioneers 
could defend themselves against at- 
tacks. The early histories of west- 
ern Kansas, the Staked Plains re- 
gion of Texas, and other plains 
states tell of numerous and often 
historic fights with Indians from 
such wallows, the only places that 
offered shelter or protection of any 
kind on the flat, grassy prairies. 

pe eee 


TRAVELING BETWEEN 


COVERS 


Arctic Utopia 
HE bleak region of Koyukuk lies 


north of the Arctic Circle and 
though its area is equal to that of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey com- 
bined it has a total population of only 
127 people. This population focuses 
around two towns—Bettles and the 
metropolis of Wiseman. In Wiseman 
there are 48 occupied houses and it is 
recorded that as many as 81 people 
were in town at one time. 

The story of life in this desolate 
Arctic frontier has been written by 
Robert Marshall in Arctic Village 
(Smith and Haas). Mr. Marshall 
lived for fifteen months in Wiseman 
and he knows the life of the Eskimos 
and the Indians intimately. Despite 
the fact that these people live in a 
country far removed from civiliza- 
tion, they have achieved a degree of 
contentment and happiness rare in 
this chaotic modern world. The 
Whites, the Eskimos and the Indians 
are all alike proud of their inde- 
pendence. No person needs to de- 
pend on anybody but himself for his 
means of livelihood. There is no 
horror of unemployment in Koyukuk. 
There are no routinized jobs. “The 
inhabitants of Koyukuk,’ Mr. Mar- 
shall writes, “would rather eat beans 
with liberty, burn candles with inde- 
pendence and mush dogs with adven+ 
ture than to have the luxury and re- 
strictions of the outside world. A 
person misses many things by living 
in the isolation of Koyukuk but he 
gains a life filled with an amount of 
freedom, tolerance, beauty and con- 
tentment such as few people are ever 
fortunate enough to achieve.” 

If this quotation sounds too lyrical, 
turn to Mr. Marshall’s book wherein 
he sets forth graphically almost every 
phase of life in Koyukuk. These 
days one is skeptical about Utopias, 
but it must be admitted that Mr. Mar- 
shall has made a good case for 
Koyukuk even though it is a long 
way from the South Seas. 


Melanesian Customs 


R. Hortense Powdermaker was 

the first woman to live alone as 
an ethnologist among the natives of 
Melanesia. In the small village of 
Lesu on the east coast of New Ireland 
in the Bismarck Archipelago, she 
spent nearly a year studying the cus- 
toms of the natives. During this 
period she gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of their life. She was a wel- 
come guest at the feasts, the amuse- 
ments and the daily tasks of the peo- 
ple, and she had particularly good op- 
portunities to learn a great deal about 
the native women and their psychol- 
ogy. 

Her book Life In Lesu (Norton) 
will interest everyone who is curious 
about primitive society. Her chap- 
ters on social organization, initiation 
rites, work, sexual life, knowledge of 
magic and religion and the individual 
in society are all written with the 
care of the trained anthropologist. 


Currier and Ives 


TUDIO Publications has issued 

two volumes which will delight 
those who follow the history of ships 
and steamboats. These two books 
are Clipper Ships and Early Steam- 
ships. Each volume contains a col- 
lection of large reproductions in color 
after the famous lithographs of Cur- 
rier and Ives. The prefaces to these 
books are written by Captain Felix 
Riesenberg. 


Handbook to Russia 


MALEVESKY-MALEVITCH 
* is the editor of Russia-U.S.R.R. 
(Payson), a survey of social and eco- 


nomic conditions in Soviet Russia 
which covers geography, geology, 
political administration, natural re- 


sources, economics, agriculture, rail- 
ways, mining, military organization, 
art, literature and the Five Year 
Plan. These subjects and a number 
of others are discussed by twenty 
contributors, each an authority in his 
field. The attitude of the various 
writers is objective and each essay is 
carefully documented and well sup- 
ported by statistics. The volume con- 
tains 712 pages, a number of useful 
maps and abundant statistical infor- 
mation. For some reason, however, 


a comprehensive index has _ been 
omitted. 
Modern Samaritans 
R. Esther Pohl Lovejoy was 


president of the Medical Wo- 
men’s International Association from 
1920 to 1924 and she has been General 
Director of the American Women’s 
Hospital Service at home and abroad 
for the past fifteen years. She has re- 
cently published a new and enlarged 
edition of Certain Samaritans (Mac- 
millan) in which she tells the story of 
the experiences of the women physi- 
cians and nurses of the American 
Women’s Hospitals in various parts 
of the world. The book is a record 
of hard work and adventure which 
extends from the Great War to the 
present day and includes medical 
work in Turkey, Greece, Albania, 
Japan and other countries. 


Cities of Sin 


ENDRIK DE LEEUW has for 

many years been a close student 
of Oriental life. His new book Cities 
of Sin is the result of long investiga- 
tion and study and it presents the 
sensational story of the traffic in 
women of the Orient and its relation 
to drugs. At the present time when 
the League of Nations has been is- 
suing so many sensational reports 
about these subjects, Mr. de Leeuw’s 
book is particularly timely. In Yoko- 
hama, Hongkong, and Shanghai, in 
Macao, Port Said, and Singapore, 
Mr. de Leeuw unearths startling evi- 
dence of one of the world’s most 
vicious forms of commercialism. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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CUssit the South Sea Islands 
next winter on the 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
South Sea Islands 
& World Cruise 


@ Sailing on the big cruising yacht 
“Stella Polaris’? — the largest ship that 
can make such a cruise as this — the 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISE will go 
to lovely islands in the South Seas and 
Dutch East Indies that other cruises do 
not visit. 


The Cruise for True Travelers 


Visiting Cocos Island, Galapagos Islands 
... Marquesas, Tahiti, Society Islands, Cook 
Islands, Samoa, Fiji and New Guinea... 
Nias (the Island of Gold), Banda, Flores, 
Timor, Sumatra, Bali and Java .. . Siam, 
Angkor Wat, Singapore and Ceylon... 
Aden, Egypt and the Mediterranean. 


January 18 to April 24, 1934 
$1000 up { New York to Monte Carlo } 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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Executive Office: 145 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


THE WALDORF «ASTOR 


49TH) TO) S10'T H™ Si RE E TS 


A 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 


The greatness of The Waldorf-Astoria lies not 


only in its size . .. its prestige .. . its perfect 
appointments . . . but particularly in its service 
establishment, which caters to you, the individ- 
ual... your every preference and desire. On 
residential Park Avenue... at the heart of the 
smart world of clubs, churches, shops, theatres. 
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See EUROPE at leisure whilst 
CRUISING in luxury on the exquisite 


BRITISH LINER.... 

The most perfectly appointed ne Liner in the 
world. Social eae 

choose this veasel for their Cruising Vacations, yet 
fares are astonishingly low, and Cuisine, Comfort 
Service and Entertainment are unrivalled. Outside 
windows to ALL Cabins. Palatial Public Rooms. Open- 


Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun-Lido. 
ws Ug ea CRUISES IN JUNE, Si:PTEMBER, 


N 
ICELAND, FINLAND, ETC., 
THE BLU 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the Cunard Steamship Co in Canada 


rs and people of Title instinctively 


CTOBER, DECEMBER. 
ORWAY AND NORTHERN CAPITALS 
IN sa AND AUGUST 


For full bat: apply 


TAR LINE 


and U.S 


CYS—263 


SPECIAL 
AUTUMN 


‘ve PLAZA*ATHENEE 


CHAMPS:ELYSEES 


Lo PARIS 


Frédéric Armbruster 
UNDER SAME MANAGE MENT 


IN WINTERL 
CALIFORNIE PALACE 
ams CANNES 


| DENMARK - SWEDEN 
| FINLAND - POLAND 
RUSSIA 


One Way $110.00. Round Trip $184.00 


OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 


ALL 


Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service 


Inquire Your Own Trayel Agent Or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


1 Bourse Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


ROAD MAPS, 
My BOOKLETS, 
DIRECTORIES 


Wherever you plan totravelin the 
United States, Canada or Mexico, 
write us telling when and where 
you want togo. We will send, post- 
paid, free, necessary state road 
maps, marked with your best 
routes, illustrated booklets of inter- 
esting vacation and historic spots, 
camp and hotel directories. Alsoa 
Conoco Passport, a small pocket 
folder, which introduces you to 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers 
and provides you with spaces to 
record your expenses Continen- 
tal Oil Company operates this, 
America’s foremost free travel 
service Conoco Travel 
Bureau, Denver, Colorado 
Department 2A. 


CONOCO 
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TRAWEL 
BUREAU 


PRUDENT TRAVEL 


To safeguard your travel funds 
is only wise prudence. On motor 
trips, train journeys or sea voy- 
ages, cash is a risky trouble- 
maker, it tempts knaves. You 


can free yourself from perpetual 
guard-duty by carrying 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks ois es ects 


FREIGHTER VOYAGES 


Far East and Around the World 
110 to 130 days. 
Average $3 to $5 daily. 


Magnificent ships with swimming pools, 
libraries, deck tennis courts and excellent 
cuisine, All outside cabins with semi-private 
baths or showers. Two to six days ashore all 
ports. Stopover privileges allowed anywhere. 
Also short trips from 6 to 30 days. 
When writing kindly advise, when, where 
and how long you wish to be away. 
TRAMP TRIPS 
Desk T. 44 Beaver St., N. Y. C. 


BIND YOUR COPIES OF 
TRAVEL 


A new loose-leaf binder for holding 12 
issues of TRAVEL is now ready. Copies are 
removed and inserted simply by moving a 
rod. 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth, stamped 
in gold, the binder has the appearance of a 
rich volume. Postpaid, $2.50. 

Noave 


TRAVEL, 4 West 16th St., 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


“The processions of women and 
girls in the Orient rolls to its dark 
fate under the heavy hand of tradi- 
tion and custom, As the Yoshiwara 

a part of Japan, so is the Purple 
Mansion a true part of China. Rice 
and women: these are the staples of 
the two kingdoms.” Mr. de Leeuw 
believes that much of the life of 
degradation which women live in the 
Orient is due to the teachings of 
Buddha and Confucius and _ their 
dogmas. “The sex antagonized ec- 
clesiastical mind has surpassed itself 
In associating women with temptation 
while it regards her as an unclean 
thing, a scapegoat and an obstacle to 
peace and happiness.” 


The Tiger 


N The Book of the Tiger (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) Brigadier General R. 
|G. Burton has attempted to present 
between the covers of one volume all 


}of the essential information about 
one of the most interesting wild 
| beasts. Whereas most books on the 


tiger are concerned with incidents of 
the hunt,-General Burton’s book is 
concerned with natural history. Only 
a few chapters are devoted to the 
chase and these are intended to de- 
scribe and illustrate various methods 
of hunting rather than to give lengthy 
descriptions of bags and blood. The 
range and variety of The Book of the 
Tiger can be indicated by some of 
the chapter headings. General Bur- 
ton discusses prehistoric tigers, pro- 
tective coloration, geographical dis- 
tribution, breeding, character and 
habits, man-eaters, tiger hunting with 
elephants and on foot, tiger in his- 
tory and literature and tiger myths 
and superstitions. 


Beaver, Kings and Cabins 


HE great empire builder of 
this continent has never received 
the credit due him. Like many, prob- 
ably most, of those famous ones who 
flung far the outline of dominion, he 
is truly social, a home and community 
builder, a monogamous husband; and 
he has planted these ideals of his in 
all the likely creeks of North Amer- 
ica. His name is Beaver.” 
Constance Lindsay Skinner points 
out in Beaver, Kings and Cabins 
(Macmillan) that the beaver founded 
Canada; he was a powerful influence 
in colonizing the Atlantic seaboard; 
he was a leader in the great move- 
ments of Western expansion and he 
was responsible for a century of in- 
termittent warfare between the 
French and English on this continent. 
In other words, the early history of 
this continent can be told largely in 
terms of the fur trade and this is 
what Miss Skinner has done in her 
new book. The fur trade chiefly de- 
cided the destiny of the American 
continent north of Mexico according 
to Miss Skinner and she has written 
a history of the rise and development 
of this trade in a volume which is 
both picturesque and scholarly. 
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Foot-loose in India 


“HE subtitle of Gordon Sinclair’s 
Foot-Loose in India (Doubleday 
Doran) is “Adventures of a news 
chaser from Khyber’s grim gash of 
death to the tiger jungles of Bengal 
and the Burmese battle ground of 
the black cobra.” This serves well 
enough to indicate the sensational 
character of Mr. Sinclair’s book. 
Reading it is a somewhat vertigin- 
ous experience. From the Khyter 
Pass where defiant giants live who 
would “sooner slit a throat than eat 
a steak”, we move rapidly through a 
series of fantastic experiences with 
cobras and fakirs, baboons and croco- 
diles, with hysterical holy men and 
desperate criminals. We crash the 
gates at a rajah’s palace; we hob- 
nob with the fanatical criminals of 
southern India; we gaze upon the 
piles of human corpses sizzling and 
burning at the ghats of Benares; and 
we are even permitted to interview 
with Gandhi and ask him some silly 
questions. Finally after many other 
lurid experiences which make excel- 
lent “copy,” we sail over to Burma 
and catch a boat for Borneo where 
doubtless even more thrilling adven- 
tures await us. 


Miscellaneous 


| AN and Cora Gordon have a num- 
ber of delightful travel books to 
their credit. Their latest volume 
Three Lands on Three Wheels (Wil- 
liam Morrow) describes a trip through 
France, England and Ireland on a 
motor bike with a box sidecar. It 
was the authors’ intention to see and 
compare three countries from the 
point of view not only of the tourist 
traveling inexpensively but also from 
that of the reader interested in the 
different character of the three peo- 
ples. Like all the books written by 
the Gordons, this new volume is full 
of delightful anecdote, amusing com- 
ment and descriptions of less familiar 
aspects of life in the countries which 
they visited. 

Charles Graves’ new book Gone 
Abroad (Dutton) is a sparkling rec- 
ord of a swift tour through the wa- 
tering places and cities of Belgium 
and Germany. Mr. Graves is a 
sophisticated and experienced traveler 
with a born journalist’s ability to 
gather plenty of interesting copy in 
the shortest possible time. He is 
equally competent to describe cabaret 
life in Berlin, the beer guzzlers in 
the Hofbrau houses in Munich, fash- 
ionable life in the German watering 
places, the scenery of the Hartz 
Mountains, skiing on the Alps, the 
Leipsig fair, Goethe’s home and 
scores of amusing incidental personal 
experiences. 

John Gibbons is remembered by 
many readers as the author of 
“Tramping Through Ireland” and 
“Afoot Through Italy.” His new 
book Twenty-four Vagabond Tales is 
a composite of incidents and tales 
drawn from his wanderings in Italy, 
Portugal, the Balkans, Finland, Scot- 
land, and the battle paths of the 
Great War. 
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—and he lived in America in our own times 


people. 
nearly 250 persons with his own hands. He went through marriage ceremonies with 26 different 
women. His men stole the daughters from thousands of the best families. He laid in ruins over 
two score cities and towns. His “mop-up” troops were women—modern Amazons—who muti- 
lated the wounded and robbed the dead. His ideal was Attila the Hun—he called himself 
El Atila del Sur. He wrote his name in blood across a region greater than the Aztec Empire. 


The Crimson Jester 
Zapata of Mexico 


By H. H. Dunn 


Aree Indian peon, he made presidents; he defied the U. S. Army, 

and used the President of the United States to further his ends. 

He outraged women on occasions; aided them on others. He de- 
stroyed human life with savage ferocity, yet he gave a British sub- 
ject $5000 to take a sick child out of Mexico. 


NEW 
NOVELS 


Every Woman some 
where, sometime has 
lived a part of this story 


All through her girlhood Janice 
Carle’s dreams were thwarted by a 
narrow-minded father and she found 
herself haying to take second best. 

When her marriage to a rich young New 

Yorker is opposed, Janice rebels, but even 
then—well, perhaps you’ve been through the 

same experience—every one has had some 

of them. A striking 
story of the American 
scene with an emotional 
depth that will strike a 
responsive chord in every 
woman. $2.00 


SECOND 
BEST 


By JEANNETTE C. NOLAN 


of verse 
grown-ups 


The story of Emiliano Zapata who fought for years to 
restore Mexico to the Indians, is now told for the first 
time by the one American who was his friend and 
who rode stirrup to stirrup with him, unar.ied, 
everywhere. It is one of the most astonishing 
yet wholly true tales ever written. No 
book this fall can possibly compare with 
it in sustained excitement. $3.00 


FACE 


TUMMY 
ACHE 


Father said that maybe 

It was too much candy. 

Mother said more likely 

It was gooseberry jam. 

Father said that maybe 

With the sweet things handy 

I forgot my gravy 

And vegetables 

And ham. 

Mother said that prob’ly 

I had been too gobbly. 

Father nodded “probably” 

and so did Gram. 

But I said “Certainly, 

It COULDN’T have 
candy 

It must have been the gravy 

And vegetables 

And ham.” 


SAMUEL MERWIN 


packs excitement, adventure and mystery 


into every page of his remarkable new 
$1.25 


BAD PENNY 


novel of coincidence. 
been 


A BUG 


I saw a bug with twenty feet 

Go crawling up and down 
the street, 

And wondered if 

he stubbed ONE toe 

If he would ever 

really know. 


The Only Serious Novel 


THORNE 
SMITH 


4 has ever written 


DREAMS 


SPOOFS 


Z Edited by Richard Butler Glaenzer 

iy 

Thirty-three nationally known spoofers lend their 
sharpest wits to this great American bull-fight. They 

kill the “bull” more effectively than any Spanish matador 

slays the genus Bos. In other words, SPOOFS is a chortling 
exposure of the hokum that so liberally besprinkles the Amer- 
ican scene. It ungilds gold bricks, deflates wind bags, uncovers 
stuffed shirts, and exposes the sawdust behind false fronts. Burton 


Ne 


hummed 


END Rascoe punctures the blah of the Wall Street financial wizards. Ellis by the au 
Parker Butler offers a fantastically funny method of circumventing the pages. 

“extravagance” of our city fathers. Wallace Irwin takes a fling at charity verses 

The dramatic conflict drives and Marathon dances. Don Herold writes amusingly of the Pollyannas lost. 


of the telephone. Among the other spoofers who satirize the land of the true and 
the home of the brave are Julian Street, Bob Davis, Gelett Burgess, Christopher Mor- 


of a man struggling to 


between his love 


for one woman ley, Don Marquis, & F.P.A. Don’t live another minute without SPOOFS if you want to 
and his desire understand what is going on here and now. 2.50 
for another, by 
the famous 
peor of 

oe LONDON ZOO 
etc. $2.00 By GERTRUDE GLEESON 


From the dark jungles of Africa and India, from Asiatic mountains, the Siberian tundra and the hin- 
terland of Australia, from the islands of the South Pacific, the waters of tropic seas, London’s zoological 
garden has brought together a huge family of wild beasts, exotic birds, fish, reptiles and insects. 
tells how these creatures are captured, how they are brought to the zoo and how they live there. We see 
lives of creatures of all kinds, their odd habits, their maladies, even their romances and emotional problems. 
ing illustrations. 


At all booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 West 


16th Street, 


The Greatest Bandit the World Has Ever Seen 


He commanded a fighting force of over 20,000 trained and desperate guerrillas; his word was law to 4,000,000 
He devised tortures which rade the Inquisition seem like a Senatorial Investigation. He eaceutal 


with as much delight as When 

We were Very Young. A gay 

book that fairly skips along to 

the tune of its charming rhymes. 

Try it on any uncle, aunt, grand- 
mother or six-year-old. 


THE COFFEE-POT 


By AILEEN FISHER 


T since Christopher Robin 


self has ther 
ning book. Gay silhouettes 


again. THE COF- 
FEE-POT FACE 


The author 


Amaz- 


New York 


A 
Surprise 
Book 


for children, but 
will buy and read 


COFFEE-POT 
FACE 


I saw my face 

in the coffee pot 

Imagine 

a COFFEE-POT 
FACE 

My eyes were small 

but my nose was NOT 

and my mouth 

was... every place! 


BEHAVIOR 


I tried 

to be good 

But how 

could I know 

My hands 

would do “yes” 

When my head 
. said “NO.” 


his verses to him- 
e been such a win- 


thor hop about the 
Start reading the 
aloud and you’re 
You'll come back 
them again and 


is irresistible. 


$1.50 


the 


$2.50 


CoNcENIAL Autumn crowds the capitals of 
Europe. Resort-life everywhere’ gives way 
to the theater, the opera, the concert- 
stage ... to shops, newly stocked by the 
mid-season openings ... to pleasant prom- 
enade on sunlit boulevards... to the 
commencement of another social year. 

Paris awakes to a gayety all its own. 
There is much riding, these crisp. blue 
mornings, in the Bois. The Grand Salon, 
the Auteuil races, the Opéra Comique, 
and the Salle Pleyel are humming with 
activity. And all along the Champs 


et 


Elysées there is a fashionable world to 


be viewed over the rim of an apéritif. 

People are descending on London from 
fortnights of hunting and fishing in Scot- 
land. Actors and actresses, famed on 
both ‘sides of the Atlantic, venture new 
plays and musical-shows. The Court re- 
turns to Buckingham. And Rotten Row 
throngs each morning with a cavalcade of 
smartly clad horsemen and horsewomen. 

It’s the time of year for a change of 
scene; and that change can start right in 


New York. The Paris Promenade begins 


W1ss6 


=< : ILE DE FRANCE, October-14, November 4 and 25, December 16 ° 


CHAMPLAIN, November 11, December 2 ° 


“LAFAYETTE, October 7 ° 


at Pier 57: For here the French Line 
brings the same charm of atmosphere... 
that perfection of service (English spoken) 
... that indeseribably delicious cuisine 
which every one knows is part of Parisian 
life... .. This Autumn, French Line rates 
are extremely moderate, and planning a 
trip (without charge) is nothing less 
than pleasure for your travel agent... . 


French Line, 19 State Street, New York. 


French Line 


PARIS, September 29, October 20, November 17 


DE GRASSE, October 3 and 28, December 13 


CO eee ce = 


